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Albuquerque from the Past 
By JAMES P. THRELKELD 


HE watchword of Albuquerque today is progress. To 

the stranger within our gates we boast, among other 
things, of our Veterans’ Hospital, the new Post Office and 
Government building, the bathing beach, our new Country 
Club, our educational facilities, the Conservancy project, 
and of our steady increase in population. Atop several 
downtown buildings and in the windows of various realtors 
is the boastful prediction that the population of the city will 
be so many thousands in such and such a year. We retire at 
night with the sworn intent of bigger and better things for 
the city and for ourselves tomorrow. This progress idea 
seems to have originated in about 1880 with the coming of 
the Santa Fe Railroad, the shops, and much new blood from 
other sections of the States. New Albuquerque grew up 
almost over night alongside the tracks a distance of a mile 
from the center of the plaza in Old Town, and so rapid 
and zealous has been the subsequent growth that Old Albu- 
querque stands today almost surrounded, smothered, and 
forgotten. 

If you will obtain an abstract to some piece of property 
located in what is known as the lowlands, you will find a 
reference to the original Villa of Albuquerque Grant. The 
date of this is usually given as 1706. There is ample evi- 
dence that there was quite a settlement in the vicinity of 
Albuquerque before that date. It would appear that shortly 
after the settlement of Santa Fe by Peralta, settlers began 
to drift into the vicinity of Bernalillo and Albuquerque. 
They were attracted, not only by the plentitude of water 
and the adaptability of the land for irrigation, farming, and 
sheep raising, but also by the fact that the valley afforded 
the best natural trade route between Chihuahua and Santa 
Fe. With the evacuation of New Mexico in 1680, these 
settlers gave up their holdings and fled to Mexico. When 
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DeVargas came up the valley in 1692 to conquer and re- 
establish settlements in New Mexico, some of these original 
settlers must have taken up and rebuilt their abodes along 
the Rio Grande. In 1706 it is recorded that Governor 
Cuervo reported to the Viceroy of Mexico, the Duke of 
Albuquerque, that he had settled thirty families on the 
banks of the Rio Grande on four square leagues of land 
and had named the villa San Francisco de Alburquerque. 
Shortly after, upon an order from the Duke, the name was 
changed to San Felipe de Alburquerque in honor of King 
Philip of Spain. At just what time the additional “r’’ was 
dropped, or for what reason, I have not been able to dis- 
cover. In support of the theory that there were settlers on 
the site of Albuquerque prior to 1706 there is in the Ar- 
chives a petition under date of 1708 made by one Lorenzo 
de Carbajal to the chief alcalde and war captain of Albu- 
querque, Martin Hurtado, for a clear title to a plot of ground 
within the villa containing the ruins of an old house which 
had belonged to his father. In addition to this there was 
published in the New Mexico Historical Review of June, 
1929, the “‘Noticias” of Juan Candelaria found a few years 
ago among some records in Mexico City. Juan was born in 
1692 and was for a number of years a resident of the 
Villa of Albuquerque. He stated that the town was in- 
corporated in 1706 and that twelve families and some 
soldiers from the garrison residing in the town of Berna- 
lillo came to colonize it. So if Cuervo secured thirty 
families he must have found a number of them already 
living on the site of the villa. 

The laws of the Spanish government relative to the 
affairs of its colonies, found in the ordinances and decrees 
of Spain entitled “Recopilacion de Indias,” grant to any 
settlement of not less than thirty white persons four square 
leagues of land. Since the Spanish league is comparable to 
two and one-half miles, the amount of land in the original 
grant was approximately 25 square miles or 17,631.06 acres. 
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If you will go to the center of the plaza in Old Albuquerque 
and measure two and one-half miles toward each of the 
points of the compass, you will get some idea of the extent 
of the grant. If you can obtain a map of it you will find that 
it extended a mile and quarter to the east of the present 
location of the Santa Fe tracks and somewhat more than a 
mile to the west of the river. 





View IN OLD ALBUQUERQUE IN THE LATE FIFTIES 
(From a wood engraving in “El Gringo” by W. W. H. Davis, 1857) 


For almost two centuries before the first Santa Fe 
engine rolled down the valley, Albuquerque had been a 
town of some importance in the Rio Abajo. Lacking a 
Chamber of Commerce and a Boosters’ Club, nobody seems 
to have had the jitters if the census figures for any period 
showed a decrease under those last on record. For years 
it was classified as one of the small towns of the state. A 
census taken in 1827 gave its population as 2,547. This 
same census gave the following figures for some of the other 
towns in the state: Santa Fe, 5,759; Taos, 3,606; San Juan, 
2,915; Canada, 6,508. In fact Albuquerque had little to 
identify it from other towns to the north and to the south, 
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and whatever was typical of Albuquerque was also typical 
of the Rio Abajo from Bernalillo to Belen. 

The settlers of New Mexico and of Albuquerque 
brought in with them from Mexico, sheep, cattle, goats, and 
horses; some few and very crude implements for farming; 
very little in the way of seeds, and practically no tools or 
furniture. The padres seem to have been the first husband- 
men in the valley, putting in the first vineyard and orchards 
and encouraging their flocks to do likewise. These early 
Spanish were better herdsmen than farmers, and a number 
of them, after some years’ residence in New Mexico, counted 
their sheep by the thousand. The Navajos were a constant 
scourge and danger to the little settlements along the Rio 
Grande, hiding in the approaches to the mountains and 
sallying forth periodically to rob, burn, and murder. 

Prior to 1880 many travelers from the States made 
their way through this part of the Rio Abajo. There was 
little chance for lonesomeness on this route, for it was the 
main highway through New Mexico. On it were the car- 
riages of the ricos bound for the capital. Ox-drawn car- 
retas wended their tedious way north and south. Caravans 
of traders from Chihuahua and Santa Fe passed and re- 
passed. American traders, such as the Magoffins, hauled 
many wagon loads of merchandise through this valley an- 
nually. In the forties one might have encountered Gover- 
nor Armijo on his way down from Santa Fe to visit his 
family at Albuquerque, accompanied by such a retinue of 
soldiers and retainers that it was necessary to build a bar- 
racks in Albuquerque to house them. Herds of sheep and 
goats spotted the landscape; droves of cattle were common, 
impelled to speed by slingshots in the hands of their drivers, 
and one could meet at most any season of the year a band 
of soldiers on horseback engaged in some punitive expedi- 
tion against the Navajos. 

The majority of these travelers kept diaries, that be- 
ing the fashion of the day, and many of these accounts or 
diaries were published and had a wide circulation. 
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These early records contain many references to the 
open-handed hospitality of the people of Albuquerque and of 
the contiguous territory. Three families of the ricos of 
those days, the Pereas, at Bernalillo; the Armijos, at Albu- 
querque; and the Chavez family at the end of the next 
day’s ride down the river, are praised in numerous in- 
stances for the charming hospitality their always open 
doors offered. In the homes of the pobres as well, the 
stranger was always welcome. Kendall, in his Texan Santa 
Fe Expedition, relating the sufferings of himself and the 
Texans in their march under heavy guard from San Miguel 
to Chihuahua, tells of the outspoken sympathy of the 
poorer classes in the Rio Abajo and of how the women 
clustered about the exhausted prisoners at every stop, of- 
fering them corn, pumpkins, grapes, and whatever edibles 
their homes afforded. If the traveler were a person of 
particular note, the padres located in the towns and the 
various pueblos frequently undertook the entertainment 
with great credit to themselves as hosts. The tables were 
laden with the various dishes indigenous to New Mexico, 
flanked by the main products of the valley, such as melons, 
fruit, and grapes, all to be washed down with a very 
superior quality of wines and brandy. While one traveler 
bewails the fact that there was no good wine in the valley 
because it was kept in vats and skins and drunk too soon 
after making, the majority proclaim the superiority of it 
and of the grape brandy to any they had consumed else- 
where. Col. J. F. Meline, who was a visitor in the sixties, 
found the wines so to his taste that he sent a bottle each 
of white and red wine to the Cincinnati Wine Growers As- 
sociation requesting their judgment as to the quality. The 
white was given a grade of ninety and the red eighty-one. 
The president of the association wrote in part: “We judge 
wines by figures marked up to one hundred, which is the 
highest character of wine of any kind. Your bottle of 
white wine was marked ninety. Most of our Ohio wine 
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does not reach the excellence of the wine presented by you.” 
In addition to food and drink, bailes were given on the 
slightest provocation, and more than once, when the guests 
were several males of particular prominence, the valley 
was searched for senoritas of beauty and charm who might 
lend superior grace and distinction to the event and ad- 
ditional pleasure to the guests. 

In the literature being sent out today by our booster 
organizations to attract more people to Albuquerque, there 
are many claims advanced proving the superiority of this 
city, yet in these many pamphlets, letters, etc., I have never 
seen any reference made to the superior pulchritude of the 
local fair sex over those of other localities. Yet as early 
as 1845, due to the writings of Messrs. Pike and Kendall, 
Albuquerque was known far and wide for the beauty of its 
women. In 1807, Zebulon Pike, being taken as a political 
prisoner from Santa Fe to Mexico, was entertained at din- 
ner here by Father Ambrosio Guerra. A portion of Pike’s 
Journals relating to this dinner follows: “We were re- 
ceived by Father Ambrosio Guerra in a very flattering man- 
ner, and led into his hall. From thence, after taking some 
refreshments, we went into an inner apartment where he 
ordered his adopted children of the female sex to appear. 
They came in by turns, Indians of various nations, Spanish, 
French, and finally two young girls, whom from their com- 
plexion I conceived to be English. On perceiving I noticed 
them, he ordered the rest to retire, many of whom were 
beautiful, and directed those to sit down on the sofa be- 
side me. Thus situated he told me that they had been taken 
to the East by the Tetuas and passed from one nation to 
another, until he purchased them, at that time infants; 
they could recollect neither their names nor language, but, 
concluding they were my countrywomen, he ordered them 
to embrace me as a mark of their friendship, to which they 
appeared nothing loath. We then sat down to dinner, which 
consisted of various dishes, excellent wines, and to crown 
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all, we were waited on by half a dozen of those beautiful 
girls, who, like Hebe at the feast of the Gods, converted our 
wine to nectar, and with their ambrosial breath shed in- 
cense on our cups.” Kendall proved himself a more elabo- 
rate press agent; he was a newspaper man, when he wrote 
in the forties: “It was at Albuquerque that I saw a per- 
fect specimen of female loveliness. The girl was poor, 
being dressed only in a chemise and a coarse woolen petti- 
coat; yet there was an air of grace, a charm about her, that 
neither birth nor fortune can bestow. She was standing 
upon a mud wall, the taper fingers of her right hand sup- 
porting a large pumpkin upon her head, while her left was 
gracefully resting upon her hip. Her dark, full, and lus- 
trous eyes, overarched with brows of pencilled regularity, 
and fringed with lashes of long and silken texture, beamed 
upon us full of tenderness and pity, while an unbidden tear 
of sorrow at our misfortunes was coursing down a cheek 
of the purest and richest olive. Her beautifully-curved 
lips, half open as if in pity and astonishment at a scene 
so uncommon, disclosed teeth of pearly dazzling whiteness. 
Innocence and the best feelings of our nature were play- 
ing in every lineament of that lovely face, and ever and 
anon, as some one of us more unfortunate than the rest 
would limp halting by, again her tears would gush from 
their fountains and illumine a countenance of purity. If 


“Crystal tears from pity’s eye 
Are the stars in heaven high,” 


some of them fell that day from the poor village girl, drawn 
from their firmament to lighten the sorrows of those upon 
whom misfortune had laid her heavy hands. She could not 
have been more than fifteen; yet her loose and flowing dress, 
but half concealing a bust of surpassing beauty and loveli- 
ness, plainly disclosed that she was just entering woman- 
hood. Her figure was faultless, and even the chisel of 
Praxiteles himself never modeled ankles of such pure and 
classic elegance.” Taking into account the perversities of 
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human nature, we should be prepared for a statement by 
Colonel Meline: “I have only to remark that I also, twenty- 
five years later, on the same spot, saw the population of 
Albuqureque swarm out on a more attractive occasion; and 
if that young lady of the pumpkin, bare feet, taper fingers, 
hip, and all that sort of thing, left daughters resembling 
herself, I certainly did not see them.” 

For approximately thirty years after the American 
occupation, Albuquerque assumed some importance as a 
military post. The army depots which were located here 
gave employment to many inhabitants. The number of the 
troops varied with the urgency of the times, and while it 
was usually regarded as a two-company post, there were 
located here at one time or another, some eight hundred 
men. Numerous campaigns against the Navajos were di- 
rected from Albuquerque. During the Civil war when the 
Confederates under Sibley advanced up the Rio Grande, the 
army stores were hastily loaded on wagons and removed to 
Santa Fe. When the Confederate forces arrived at Albu- 
querque, Rafael and Manuel Armijo, wealthy merchants, 
boldly avowed sympathy with the Confederate cause and 
placed $200,000 worth of goods at the disposal of the Con- 
federate forces. Sibley had in his possession eight small 
cannon which had been captured in a brush with Union 
forces in Texas, and when he retreated from Albuquerque, 
he buried them close to the west side of the plaza. Years 
later these were dug up; several were given to the local post 
of the G. A. R. and may now be found in Robinson Park. 
After the stinging defeat at Apache Canyon, Sibley and his 
men retreated down the Rio Abajo, had a slight skirmish 
with the Union forces in the vicinity of Albuquerque; and 
then proceeded to Peralta, where an artillery duel of several 
days’ duration was engaged in. Sibley’s forces finally es- 
caped under cover of darkness and a terrific sandstorm, 
leaving in the valley of the Rio Grande below Albuquer- 
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que the recollection of more cannonading than it had ever 
heard before or shall possibly ever hear again. 

W. W. H. Davis, visiting Albuquerque in 1854, gives 
in El Gringo a short description of the appearance of the 
town, followed by some comparisons and some observations 
of certain conditions that somehow almost a century later 
have a strangely familiar ring. We quote as follows: “The 
town is irregularly laid out and badly built. In the center 
is a plaza of some two or three acres in extent, and into 
which the principal streets lead. The houses are generally 
grouped about without order, and the best are but indif- 
ferent mud buildings, some of the more humble ones being 
partly in ruins. As a place of residence it is far less pleas- 
ant than Santa Fe. At some seasons of the year high winds 
prevail, when the sun is almost obscured by the clouds of 
fine dust that is whirled through the air, and which finds an 
entrance into the houses through every nook and cranny. 
Then there are flies and mosquitoes, which swarm in and out 
of doors in untold millions, which neither day or night al- 
low man or beast to live in peace. The weather is op- 
pressively warm in the summer season. The water used 
for all purposes comes from the river, and is so muddy that 
you cannot see the face in it until it shall have settled sev- 
eral hours.” 

Modern methods have removed most of the conditions 
that Davis criticized. Our deep wells, water plants, and 
reservoirs furnish us with some of the purest water in the 
world. The Conservancy project and our garbage disposal 
have almost eradicated the breeding places of flies and 
mosquitoes. Well-built houses, parks, and paved streets 
are so matter of fact that we hardly speak of them. The 
wind still blows, but the sand grows less and less before the 
encroachments of lawns and shrubbery. Over the trail 
where once the valiant Coronado led his beplumed and 
armoured band in the quest of that will o’ the wisp, gold, 
where the redoubtable De Vargas rode at the head of a 
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few hundred against thousands, where many strange 
pageants of travel have occurred throughout several cen- 
turies, there are two never-ceasing lines of motor cars, one 
going north and the other south. Slowing down now and 
then in order to thread their way through a small town or 
village, they zoom away into the distance in a mad race with 
our hoydenish spirit of progress. And the bones of the 
early Spaniards rot along the roadside and occasionally the 
river in satiric mood casts a skull out upon the banks. 


Highway 85 
By TELFAIR HENDON 


The trail crunched by wagon wheels, where heavy oxen 
Plodded weary miles in days and days and days, 
Is now 
A blackened ribbon 
Where sleek parabolas 
suck— 
miles 
per 
hour 
In restless runs for time.... 











The Feast of San Antonito 


By T. M. PEARCE 


A’ I drove out the canyon, the sun was sloping on the 
rocks. Cloud shadows were blowing over the dusty 
surface of the Sandias, whose scarred sides lifted in the 
distance like a giant cyclorama for the drifting figures. The 
arroyo cut divided the bare ridges from the dark green of 
the Manzanos, fir-covered save where they too gave way 
to occasional rocky layers of red sandstone or scaling 
shelves of white lime and porous granite. The road was 
firm. It flowed under my wheels like a yellow belt moving 
smoothly away from the car. The mountains, too, jostled 
past, shoving each other aside to let the road and my little 
engine curve their way to the mouth of Tejano hill. The 
dry arroyo bed followed us through the turns until we lost 
it as we climbed into the higher slopes. 

With the turn from the main highway, the red clay in 
the bank and road deepened. Water in a iittle pool held red 
dye, as a mirror for the pink heaven and carnelian clouds. 
Even a pinkish green shrub hung over the pool to join the 
surprising picture. 

Past San Antonio we sped, but not so fast that we 
missed the white-washed church and its square little tower, 
nor the giant poplars at the foot of a really risky turn in 
the road. Today our destination was San Antonito, a larger 
hamlet than its rival below, though its patron saint was the 
little San Antone, the child saint and the patron of little 
children. It was his feast day, and I knew my friends in 
the little village would be glad for me to join them on a 
holiday. 

The Sandias show a kindlier face to the little camp of 
health seekers snuggled among the cedar and pifion groves 
of the east slope. The grim and furrowed visage turned 
toward the volcanoes and the city is relaxed and softened 
toward these settlers seeking the protective shelter and 
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tonic breath of secluded mountain spots. The white-washed 
walls of rock enclosing several of the camps recall Pennsyl- 
vania and the wooded slopes of the Appalachians rather 
than adobe villages and sandy New Mexico. But the supply 
of stone does not dominate San Antonito. Native earth 
has been tramped and pressed in the adobera to build the 
walls of the church and the houses and the store and the 
dance hall. That friendliest of trees, the tamarisk, again 
appears and the mountain with its aspens and yellow pine 
retreats a little farther. On this day, strange trees and 
flowers were growing in the village as was befitting the day 
of San Antone. Visible miracles were working and a glory 
not of the order of things in the village was present. 

Over the highway and at the entrance to the plaza an 
arch had been hastily grown over night, for truly the pillars 
were of cedar and fir and the curve itself had blossomed 
forth with flowers as rare in their way as the roses of 
Guadaloupe. Giant pink, yellow, blue, and white blossoms 
of artfully curled and turned paper hung from the branches 
of evergreen, like the Paradisal rapture to which a humble 
fir might in its somber depths aspire. Paper festoons were 
looped from the center of the arch. The ends of some were 
unfastened and the breeze flapped them or pressed them 
tight against the spiky branches of evergreen. Under such 
a triumphal span we passed, to deliver ourselves at the door 
of our friends. Anything so shiny as a motor car seemed 
a reproach to the village ways, and so with a pat on the 
nose my companion was put away. It was not that Saint 
Antone would not smile on a motor car. He would have 
liked to ride in one. But, then, he never did. 

The fiesta was largely over, my friends said. They had 
stayed awake all night for the fire-crackers, giant intona- 
tions intermittently and little poppings all the time. And 
the morning procession, with the young confirmacios in 
white dresses and veils, and the little santo himself carved 
of the soft cottonwood, but dressed in a long pink robe, had 
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passed through the village to the church. All the village 
walked in the procession: the young girls, the young boys, 
the older men—members of the society of San Antonito; the 
younger men, married and single, who were members of 
that secret order, Los Penitentes, el hermano mayor of 
which was the village store-keeper; the visiting clergy, and 
the town bootlegger, who was more English than Spanish 
and though conforming Catholic was conspicuously reli- 
gious only on feast days and holidays when business and 
piety represented not widely separate spheres. Rain had 
fallen shortly after the parade and driven the crowd in- 
doors for merrymaking. 

Lucinda, a little Spanish maiden who was visiting and 
helping this afternoon in the kitchen, had followed San 
Antonito through the village that morning. She still wore 
her white dress as she said “Buenos dias” to me in the 
house. I sat on a bench near the table to hear what I could 
of the fiesta. Lucinda was not a marvel at conversation. 
Like many Spanish children, she was timid about express- 
ing herself in English. And then, native boys and girls are 
more reticent, older in manner, than their young English 
neighbors. I have watched the children before the animal 
cages at the zoo, the little olive-skinned ones hugging the 
guard rails and smiling at each other with astonished 
pleasure, but the paler-hued visitors squealing and ques- 
tioning, endlessly inquisitive and clamorous. ) 

Lucinda had been to church that morning and she had 
worn her white dress, but the fiesta was not “nai-ss.” Father 
Libertine did not come. O, Padre Miera he was “all rai-ght” 
but “he is not nai-ss.” With hands outstretched in most 
expressive regret .... He is not “nai-ss.” Father Libertine 
always came to the services and to the fiesta, but he brought 
ice cream for all the children. He was nice. This year the 
fiesta was not quite a success. 

Though we had missed much of the celebration, we 
could see the village. There was still the stir of holiday 
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about it. Accompanied by Lucinda, who had donned a blue 
bathrobe, very new and very pretty, we walked forth, saun- 
tering along the edges of a road damp and ridgy from the 
morning rain. Lucinda volunteered information of a 
meager sort. “Eees going rain after while,” she observed 
of the grey clouds now driving toward the sun. She drew 
the bathrobe tighter. With afternoon shadows, the air 
grew cold. Sandia crest throws a long shadow toward the 
village while the sun may yet be high. 

We stopped by a yard full of flowers. Enclosed by a 
wire fence strung on cedar poles were zinnias, cosmos, mari- 
golds, dahlias, sweet peas, four o’clocks, crowding each 
other for space. There was no plan nor planting in beds or 
rows, but every cluster fought it out with every other clus- 
ter for room and a place in the sunlight, and succeeded 
rather well. Lucinda tried to settle our doubts about some 
varieties displayed there. ‘He is Spanish espuela,” she vol- 
unteered of a light blue flower, like delphinium; “he is 
amapola,” pointing to the plant whose seed pods had closed. 
“T not know what he is” of another. Neither did we, though 
we suspected asparagus, whose feathery tops and red 
berries we met again decorating the gate of the church. 
Here, also, San Antonito had performed a miracle, for at 
the very entrance of his sanctuary, branches of juniper, 
pifion, and asparagus grew together and blossomed, cosmos, 
chiefly pink, which is just the color evergreen would be 
most proud of. We did not linger in the church longer than 
to touch the new whitewash on the walls and to hear 
Lucinda tell about the bell which a girl, one of her friends, 
rang the better part of the evening before. The steeple on 
the church was so squat that it seemed impossible any bell 
could swing, but so it did, and the rope was there hanging 
down to a balcony where a small reed organ was placed. 

In the plaza, a photographer was taking pictures. A 
considerable crowd had gathered and Lucinda showed great 
interest. “You take picture,” she urged upon my com- 
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panion and then turned inquiring eyes upon me. If I had 
known Lucinda better and if the crowd had vanished, I 
should have seen her pose, for I know more than anything 
else in the fiesta (even more than Father Libertine’s ice 
cream) that was the thing she desired. Cowed by the 
thought of being snapped before that group of men and 
boys, we sauntered on. Greetings were exchanged with one 
gentleman, the mayor, before my companion nudged me and 
whispered, “This is the town bootlegger—approaching 
you.” I looked up to see a wrinkled face, thin and 
unshaven, following on the heels of the mayor and leering 
at me in a familiar knowing way. His cordiality was a part 
of the welcome to the city and a business card of his pro- 
fession, but there was a confidential address in the look 
which I cared not for. He brushed close to us with his 
grizzled countenance and said, “Well, are you folks out to 
see the show ?”’; and laughed, a chuckling snicker. “Be sure 
you see it all.” 

That was all he said; the words faded. But the look 
and his approach stayed around me. I glanced up from 
wet black earth. There were still men and boys around 
the photographer’s antique tripod. The ribbons fluttered 
from the ceremonial arch. But the spell was gone. San 
Antonito’s miracles were made by crude hands. The vil- 
lage was drab and damp. No one would pose for a ten cent 
photograph but the people in this mud-rutted plaza. Had 
we come to see the show? And had we seen it all? Was 
this old scoundrel with his tongue in his cheek one of us? 

We did not meet him again. I felt that we hastened 
back to the house. Lucinda left us before we arrived at 
our gate. She would come again. She thanked my friend. 
We passed into the yard and to the back of the house where 
we entered through the studio of Charles, who paints. The 
feast of little San Antonio lingered in the sight of cosmos 
blooming on cedar and pifion and in the grinning smirk of 
a matted leathery face. 
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Sonnet to New Mexico Upon First Seeing Her 


Mesas After a Trip Abroad 
By GEORGE ST. CLAIR 


Much beauty have I seen these summer days, 
In lands whose fame for loveliness is great; 
But deeper cause for wonder and for praise, 
Is seeing once again my desert state. 


New Mexico! No tranquil beauty thine, 
Like that of England’s sweetly wooded hills; 
Nor do we see the flowing, rhythmic line 
That wanderers in tamer regions thrills. 


But there we miss the play of light and shade, 
Your flaming color, and your sunlit air. 

The memories of those foreign landscapes fade 
When we behold your mesas grimly bare. 


Others may sing of seas and lakes of blue; 
My heart reserves its loyalty for you. 
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The Grinding Stones 
By ELIZABETH WILLIS DEHUFF 


“ HAT man, he in this house! I pass him at the corner!” 
The deep, angry voice, speaking an Indian dialect, 
broke the noon tranquility of the almost deserted Pueblo of 
Santo Tomas; deserted because most of the other inhab- 
itants were out in the summer fields, camping near their 
small patches of growing crops in one-roomed adobe huts, 
or beneath ramadas of cottonwood boughs. In silence, the 
irregular frontage of the long lines of continuous mud 
houses stood sphinx-like, marking the birth of the building 
urge of mankind. Like the eroded cliffs across the sluggish 
rio, they seemed huge loaves of oven-baked bread, brown- 
ing deeper in the bright semi-tropical sun, with here and 
there the mud plaster, bits of flaking crust, fallen away, 
disclosing the ends of age-old adobe bricks. 

“You think every man comes here when you see him 
in the plaza! There many houses in this plaza!’ The 
woman shrugged her shoulders and drew her short form 
up stiffly. Slender and defiant, she stood looking at her hus- 
band for a single moment; then her green skirts swished 
against the white boot-tops of her moccasins, as she swiftly 
turned her back upon him. 

“If you stay in the fields every day and do your work, 
you not see so much!” She knelt and bent over a great 
batch of wet clay upon a cloth on the floor and continued 
mixing it. 

“Yes, stay in the fields so I not see what mischief you 
do. I do my work! Who else have as much corn as I do? 
Who else have no weeds? And while I work that man he 
come in here! Other houses, yes! But there no other 
women in these houses at this time except old grannies 
and you! I went to the trading post to get sugar. Here it 
is!” He dashed the small solidly packed bag upon the 
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clay floor at her feet. It burst, spilling its sliding grains in 
a large circle. ‘You know I go there!” 

During their four years of married life, Pah-ah-pi and 
Tam-pohve had had frequent quarrels from jealousy; each 
at times accusing the other of infidelity, though they had no 
grounds for the accusations, except a vague feeling of 
incompatability, which caused a restlessness neither could 
define. This was Pah-ah-pi’s occasion. His strong face, 
typically Indian, with its high cheek bones, long prominent 
nose and sharp black eyes, was now tense with anger; and 
his lithe muscles, each one under separate and easy control 
—free, yet compact—were now rigid. He had found this 
man of ill repute almost in front of their own door. The 
flush of aroused temper animated his fine face. 

A vision of Tam-pohve in illicit embrace had blinded 
him. His fingers tingled to get at her throat. His woman, 
he saw her! His toembrace! He saw himself teaching her 
this. He saw her devilish Chinese eyes closing their slant- 
ing slits as he choked her. He felt his arm beating her until 
she knew she was his woman. 

These mental visions of her gave way to the actual 
sight, but he could scarcely see her, for the whole room 
looked red. Standing out against this intense redness, he 
saw her shrug and heard her refusal to either affirm or 
deny his charge. This enraged him more. His whole form 
quivered. His eyes reflected the red of his scarlet cotton 
shirt, his teeth set and his muscles jerked with wrath. 

“That man he in here with you! There no other 
women!” 

“How you know he with one woman?” 

Tam-pohve was freshly plastering the walls of their 
room. That was why she had not yet moved into their tem- 
porary shelter out in the fields. She now picked up a hand- 
ful of wet clay and slapped it with vigor upon the wall. 

“I know that man! I know you!” Pah-ah-pi almost 
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yelled the words at her, as he grabbed up his bent shinny 
stick from the fireplace corner. 

Tam-pohve, still rubbing the mud plaster with angry 
force, saw his move. When he stalked toward her, she 
rushed unexpectedly and seized the stock. Pah-ah-pi jerked 
his arm up to wrench it from her grasp, but Tam-pohve 
successfully clung to it. They closed, each strong body 
straining against the other, a swiftly moving conglomera- 
tion of reds, blues and greens, they bent and struggled 
violently for possession of the stick. She was quick and 
agile from fury, but Pah-ah-pi’s greater strength finally 
threw her to her knees and lifted the freed stick above 
her head to strike. 

“I teach you to take other men into my house, you 
mooli-pee-ko, free to all men!” 

But in the tussle he had backed Tam-pohve farther 
and farther into the room, until she had finally been forced 
down beside the grinding stones. Now as he was in the act 
of striking, she grabbed the smaller stone and hurled it 
against his uplifted arm. With a groan, like a curse, 
accompanied by the clatter of the stick upon the clay floor, 
he grabbed the injured arm with his free hand. 

Quick to use her advantage, Tam-pohve jumped up and 
held the stone menacingly above his head. 

“Now you get out from here!” she screamed. “Get out, 
get out, get out!” 

Step by step she forced him backwards out of the open 
door, forced him vanquished but furious. He did not see 
their two small children, mere babies, whose single red 
garments were half drenched and mud besmeared from 
playing in seepage from the horse trough. They had come 
toddling to the door, frightened and attracted by their par- 
ents’ angry voices. So, as he backed out, Pah-ah-pi 
knocked the younger of the two down and there followed 
such penetrating screams from both of them, that neither 
his accusations and threats nor Tam-pohve’s angry retorts 
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could be heard above the shrieks. He was too enraged to 
grab for the child. A sheet of intense red hung before his 
vision. Those children were hers. Let her care for them! 
That man! He could see him—red and grinning. Fires 
burned within; made him blind! He turned quickly and 
walked away. Tam-pohve as a mooli-pee-ko walked before 
him. He did not see her snatch in the children from public 
gaze, nor hear her slam the door and lock it. 

His anger, now growing sullen, and the intense pain in 
his bruised arm, made him walk rapidly, scornfully ignor- 
ing glances of old women peeping through the windows at 
the sound of his footfalls. The cerise yarn tassels upon his 
coil of black hair shook and his necklaces jangled. As he 
passed the several groups, who had curiously rushed from 
work to watch the row, under cover of house corners or 
doorways, he whispered explosively ““Sang-ah-mah, sons of 
dogs, it is not their affair!” He set his face so they could 
not read behind it and walked purposefully on, holding 
his injured arm. “Su-gah-clah-tu-nah that grinding stone!” 
Grinding stones! He and Tam-pohve were like two big 
grinding stones, each sloped the same way not to suit each 
other, trying to work together, scratching and rubbing 
without touching in the right places; instead of a small 
stone fitting against a big one. She should be the little 
stone. Her man, he should be one big, strong stone. The 
small one should fit the big stone. Hah, Tam-pohve could 
not fit anything with her bossiness! Her man-love! 

Soon he could see his brother’s purple striped shirt, 
where he lay sprawling on his back with both hands beneath 
his neck, sound asleep under the shade of a tree. The water 
from the irrigation ditch, which was supposed to be water- 
ing his corn, had broken the embankment of a carelessly 
made trench and was flowing over the bordering patch of 
weeds. 

One lazy dog, accused Pah-ah-pi. In his present mood 
he had a keen desire to thrash the fellow, to beat the wholly 
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lazy life out of him. Every winter he came with his empty 
belly crying for corn. “No more corn I give if he and his 
whole family starve. He no better than Tam-pohve! Such 
a brother, such a wife!” A sudden vision made Pah-ah-pi 
startle and quicken his pace. Why had he not seen that 
before? 

O-coo-wah, his brother, had been in love with Tam- 
pohve when she had married himself. Maybe it was right 
that she marry with O-coo-wah! She would have made him 
work. Then he would have had no time to sleep in the 
growing season. If she had to keep O-coo-wah busy, she 
would have no time for other men. O-coo-wah’s wife was 
Tam-pohve’s sister, but a very different person, indeed. 
One could get along peacefully with Poh-lah-mee-me. She 
had no will of her own. She would do what she was told! 
Funny she was named butterfly. She was more like a fat, 
lazy bumble bee. She was pretty, fat. She was prettier 
than Tam-pohve, more fat and more quiet. She would do 
what her husband said, if she had a good husband! She 
needed a boss and O-coo-wah needed one, too, so that he 
would have corn. 

The corn leaves, in a cluster of stalks at his elbow, 
rubbed rustlingly together as he passed; men’s voices in an 
ancient growing song came fitfully with gusty breezes, 
accompanied by the rhythmic scraping of hoes upon dry 
earth; a thirsty horse neighed and a woman far behind him 
laughed teasingly. When he reached his brother, Pah-ah- 
pi’s mood had changed because of that sudden thought 
which had come to him. Instead of kicking O-coo-wah 
viciously as he had intended, he placed his moccasined foot 
upon his abdomen and gently shook him. O-coo-wah awak- 
ened with a guilty start. Pah-ah-pi was abut to scold 
him. Then he suddenly compressed his lips. He must keep 
O-coo-wah in a good humor. O-coo-wah looked up with 
shame in his glance. When no burst of accusation came 
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from Pah-ah-pi, he sensed something unusual, but hid the 
question in his eyes. 

Pah-ah-pi picked up the hoe and with a few deft 
strokes with his left arm, closed the break in the side of the 
water course and sent the stream once more into the corn 
patch. His brother sat up and yawned in relief. 

Pah-ah-pi settled down beside him and leaned against 
the tree. He must be cautious in telling O-coo-wah of his 
plan! He sat for some minutes with a far-away look in his 
eyes, appearing not to see the frequent, sly glances from 
O-coo-wah, whose suspicions were now _ thoroughly 
aroused. Finally he began by a few casual suggestions 
about the corn crop and then: 

“You need somebody to make you work, O-coo-wah, or 
you starve some day!” 

There was no answer, so he continued, idly pulling 
apart the petals of an Indian paint brush, as if there were 
nothing important to discuss: “You should have Tam-pohve 
for a wife. She know many things. She do much work. 
Poh-lah-mee-me, she is one fat prairie dog, just like you!” 
Again he paused, glancing sideways at his brother, but 
O-coo-wah was looking away, curious to know the real cause 
of this visit. 

“Before we marry, you like Tam-pohve better than 
anyone else.” 

“Humph!” agreed O-coo-wah, looking down as he 
rubbed the edges of the soles of his moccasins against each 
other. 

“Yes, and it was right that you have her. I not know 
then. She keep her house plastered and clean and she cook 
good food. I think she good wife for me; that is not true. 
The Great Spirit make her for you. Your walls look like 
they tumble down all the time. Poh-lah-mee-me need some- 
body to make her plaster them. She no wife for you!” 

“T never think of it,”’ confessed O-coo-wah. 

Pah-ah-pi paused long enough to get up and chop a 
short trench, awkwardly with his left arm as before, for the 
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other still ached from the blow of the grinding stone, to 
send the irrigation water down a new furrow; then he 
returned to his seat. 

“T see now what the Great Spirit, He want. He want 
you to have Tam-pohve to marry with you.” 

“She your wife,” O-coo-wah looked at him, studying his 
brother’s face. 

Pah-ah-pi sensed a tinge of eagerness in the reply. 

“Yes, but she made right for you. She not like one 
prairie dog that get fat and sleep. She like one ant what 
work and push another ant to make him work. You come 
live with Tam-pohve, I live with Poh-lah-mee-me. I be one 
eagle to make Poh-lah-mee-me run. Then I make her do 
things in her house. Anyway, you need Tam-pohve. She 
likes you.” 

Pah-ah-pi looked up at floating white clouds, pretend- 
ing generosity but indifference to the outcome. A tiny 
spot of sunlight, sifting through the leaves, made the orange 
scarf about his head glisten. 

O-coo-wah did not answer at once. Then he asked, 
“What about those children? You have two and I have 
two. Who take them?” 

Pah-ah-pi repressed a smile. The curtain of red anger 
which had hung before him was now shining blue. “Chil- 
dren they belong to their mothers. When mothers they are 
. sisters, all the children they have two mothers. The chil- 
dren can stay where they like. Poh-lah-mee-me, she has 
all of them half of the time now.” 

The reply seemed to bring content to O-coo-wah. After 
a long pause, during which a small house finch in the plum 
bushes nearby burst its little red throat in a chatter of 
song, he asked, 

“Tam-pohve, she like to change?” 

“Tam-pohve, she always like you. I quick and make 
her marry with me. Poh-lah-mee-me, she like me. We get 
mixed up; I take the wrong girl. I not know then. I 
know now.” 
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Without further questioning O-coo-wah meditated for a 
long while, as the irrigation water gurgled around a stone, 
a stone which should not have been there between the corn 
rows. Then, with pleasure lighting up his face, he nodded 
his head. “You right, Pah-ah-pi!” 

A sly expression swept across the features of Pah-ah- 
pi, quickly here and as quickly hidden. “Tam-pohve, she 
smart. Poh-lah-mee-me, she lazy like you, O-coo-wah. 
Tam-pohve she better to marry with. You give me some- 
thing else with Poh-lah-mee-me to make them equal.” 

O-coo-wah hesitated a long time, then asked: 

“What you want?” 

Pah-ah-pi considered a moment, then, “What you give 
me?” he asked. 

“You tell me what you want.” 

Again Pah-ah-pi hesitated. “You give me that bay 
mare and her colt, with her harness and you gun? Tam- 
pohve, she is a fine woman, she the prettiest woman in the 
Pueblo; she work all the time. I just give her to you be- 
cause she likes you and because I see one vision that tell me 
the Great Spirit make her for you.” 

“Yes, Tam-pohve she is one fine woman, but you want 
everything I have to trade for her. I give you Poh-lah- 
mee-me and that colt!” 

Pah-ah-pi glanced shrewdly at his brother; then shook 
his head. “Give me the colt ...the harness ...and the gun . 
and I trade.” 

O-coo-wah shook his head. Pah-ah-pi waited. The 
irrigation water covered the weeds. Finally O-coo-wah 
answered: “That too much. I have no more harness for my 
wagon.” The corner of Pah-ah-pi’s mouth twitched. He 
was going to get what he wanted. 

“Then I take the colt and the shot gun and nothing 


less!” 
After a long pause, O-coo-wah shook his head in con- 
sent. Pah-ah-pi smiled, pushed himself up with his left 
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arm and the two men in silent understanding of their next 
move toward sealing the bargain, arose and together closed 
the vent, sending the irrigation water back into the ditch. 
Then they separated, each going to his own home. 

Tam-pohve ignored Pah-ah-pi when he came in; but 
she showed scornful curiosity as he gathered up his belong- 
ings, his saddle, harness and other things, and dragged 
them, together with his wooden chest, out of doors. He was 
conscious of her peeping, too, as he took the things next 
door to her sister’s house. She would think he was just 
staying there for the time being because he was angry! He 
smiled as he had a quick vision of O-coo-wah’s entrance 
there. 

O-coo-wah, slow as always, had only half finished gath- 
ering together his personal possessions. He pointed to the 
shot gun left hanging upon the wall, and continued in 
silence. Poh-lah-mee-me, looking baffled and tearful, stood 
swinging her baby’s cradle, apparently only a bundle of 
figured orange calico cloth. She looked appealingly from 
one to the other of the two men, as if to ask what she had 
done to lose her husband and what it all meant. 

He has not told her anything, thought Pah-ah-pi. He 
leaves that for me to do; always leaving things that he 
does not like to do for somebody else. Pah-ah-pi looked 
affectionately at the troubled woman. She is not lazy inside; 
she spends too much time spoiling her children and being 
good to other people. O-coo-wah is one fool. He does not 
know what he is losing. 

Pah-ah-pi said nothing until O-coo-wah finally, avoid- 
ing to look at Poh-lah-mee-me as he did so, dragged his 
things from the room and closed the door. 

‘“‘Poh-lah-mee-me” began Pah-ah-pi, somewhat halt- 
ingly, “I do not love Tam-pohve any more. She and I quar- 
rel all the time. I come to live with you. I let O-coo-wah 
live with her. She make him work. You like me. You let 


me live with you?” 

















She gave the cradle a sudden jerk and looked at him 
in wide-eyed amazement. For a few moments there was 
silence, save for the swishing rub of the cradle ropes around 
the viga overhead, and the intermittent jingle of the 
mother’s bracelets as she gave it its swinging pushes. 
Finally she asked very softly, “O-coo-wah, he like to go?” 

“O-coo-wah he need Tam-pohve to make him work. I 
need to live with you. O-coo-wah go to Tam-pohve. He like 
Tam-pohve and he need a boss. You are too good to him. 
He grow worse and worse all the time! He like Tam-pohve 
and I like you! You like to marry with me Poh-lah- 
mee-me?” 

Poh-lah-mee-me’s bronze face flushed rosily ; she looked 
thoughtfully down at her bare, brown feet. The silver 
squash-blossom beads and the silver horse shoe, the Navajo 
medicine knife emblem, upon her breast rose and fell 
rapidly, but she did not answer. 

“You like me, Poh-lah-mee-me?” 

She glanced up slyly in embarrassment. “If O-coo-wah 
—if he happy—and if you like me.” 

“Then I live here!” He walked over and placed his 
hand upon her. She glanced responsively into his face for 
a fleeting moment. 

Immediately Pah-ah-pi began arranging his belongings 
about the room and in the secret store room, where private 
property and the stone gods were kept, as if he had always 
lived there and had only been away for a short visit. Poh- 
la-mee-me left the baby swinging and set to work to grind 
fresh corn meal for supper. 

The soft tread of his moccasins, the rasping rhythm of 
the grinding stones, the jingle of bracelets and the soft rub 
of the cradle ropes spoke peace and comfort to Pah-ah-pi. 
What a wild life he had been living in comparison to this? 
When Tam-pohve had not been quarrelling, she had been 
bustling about in confusion. At last he would have quiet 
moments to think and a wife to do his bidding! 
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The door suddenly creaked open and O-coo-wah slipped 
in. His whole bearing showed agitation, which he tried to 
conceal but could not. 

“What is it?” demanded Pah-ah-pi. 

“Tam-pohve! She not let me take in my things. She 
say she know enough of men to show her what dogs they 
are.” 

Pah-ah-pi scowled, then laughed aloud. He could not 
help admiring Tam-pohve’s audacious spirit when directed 
toward some one else; nor could he help being amused over 
O-coo-wah’s predicament and his utter dejection. Poh-lah- 
mee-me had stopped grinding and sat on her heels looking 
sorrowfully at her erstwhile husband. Then as they talked, 
she looked wonderingly from one to the other of the two 
men. 

“Wants nothing more to do with men, ha, ha!” laughed 
Pa-ah-pi. “Tam-pohve could not live a day without a man!” 
Then he bent double, shaking his body and swinging his tur- 
quoise ear bobs in convulsed amusement. His merriment 
baffled O-coo-wah, but finally it changed his sheepish look 
to one of more confidence. 

“Tam-pohve, she like to talk. Let her talk! She wants 
much doing all the time. You go back. Put away your 
things. Make yourself at home and pay no attention to her. 
She will come around all right!” So saying, Pah-ah-pi 
placed his hand upon O-coo-wah’s shoulder, led him—now a 
stranger in his own house—to the door, pushed him gently 
outside and then following he pushed him into the other 
house, unseen by Tam-pohve as he did so. 

Then slipping along the wall, Pah-ah-pi chuckled and 
peeped in through the window. Tam-pohve had grabbed up 
the shinny stick and her voice was shrill and angry. 

“You come back in here when I tell you to get out!” 
She paused for breath. As she did so, she heard a laugh 


outside. 
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Swiftly Tam-pohve’s glance turned toward the window 
and as quickly back again. Her mood changed with the 
same rapidity. Dropping the stick, she threw back her 
head with a coquettish laugh; rushed to the surprised 
O-coo-wah and encircled him with her arms. 

Pah-ah-pi winced. He had not thought of that side of 
the bargain. He shrugged his shoulders and visioned the 
plump, comfortable Poh-lah-mee-me. There was no more 
Tam-pohve to him! He turned away and went back into his 
new home. 

It was a year later, on the day of the Koshare, the fun- 
making ceremony, that Pah-ah-pi walked ahead of his fam- 
ily into the plaza. His watermelon-colored cotton shirt 
was echoed in the two little garments behind him, all daz- 
zling in the sunlight. Poh-lah-mee-me followed a few steps 
behind, crackled and crunched in stiff silks; her legs three 
times their normal size in a wealth of buckskin wrappings. 
In the cerise shawl upon her back a tiny baby slept through 
the jouncings of her pace; while the two other children, 
trotting to keep up, clung to her blue-bordered rose skirt. 

The shadows along the adobe house-fronts had grown 
short, for it was near the noon hour. Only with difficulty 
could one crouch within their protection. Pah-ah-pi found 
a space and settled his family in its narrow strip of shade, 
one of the many clusters of festal color schemes. 

Just as he himself had stooped, resting upon his moc- 
casined heels, and had drawn out a handful of pifion nuts 
from a blanket fold to munch and to share with his family, 
a similar Indian group came unhurriedly and arranged 
themselves against the mud walls just beyond. 

Tam-pohve was leading, her quick steps accompanied 
by the slithering of silks against buckskin, with O-coo-wah 
awkwardly carrying the tiny sleeping babe. Its little sleek, 
black head lolled to one side and its arm dangled loosely. 
It was she who told her family where to sit and she who 
carried the cloth bag of pine nuts. Blue, green, purple, 
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and pink formed the color medley, more subdued than Poh- 
lah-mee-me’s. 

The grown-ups nodded and muttered greetings to one 
another, as the children began playing aimlessly, running 
and pushing each other without intent. 

Suddenly down the steps and into the plaza, the black 
and white striped fun-makers came running. Corn husks 
rustled dryly over their ears, nodding above whitened clown 
faces that grinned grotesquely, as they made directly for 
Poh-lah-mee-me, the loose ends of black loin cloths flapping 
against protruding rumps. In panic the children tried to 
hide behind her fat arms. 

One of the koshare chucked the baby under the chin. 
“One new little corn-stalk, I see! Fine! Fine!” 

“Oho, but how is this?” The second koshare frisked 
over in front of O-coo-wah. “Two tahs, two yeahs, six little 
stalks!” 

“This one, yours; this one, yours; no, his; no, hers; no, 
his and hers; no...no... how is it?” Both scratched their 
heads covered with white paste, in feigned perplexity. The 
crowd laughed uproariously. Color mounted in the cheeks 
of Pah-ah-pi, below the horizontal streak of red paint 
marked there for the fiesta. He folded his arms and tried 
to look ahead nonchalantly; but his evident discomfort and 
effort to conceal it only amused the spectators the more. 

Poh-lah-mee-me hid her face completely in her shawl; 
O-coo-wah, with a bashful grin, looked down at his mocca- 
sins; but Tam-pohve only stretched herself in pretended 
composure, as she reached over to settle the baby more com- 
fortably in the striped shaw] upon her husband’s back. As 
the koshare trotted away to further horseplay, there was a 
smile of satisfaction upon her pert lips, reflected in her 
black slanting eyes. 
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Swiftly Tam-pohve’s glance turned toward the window 
and as quickly back again. Her mood changed with the 
same rapidity. Dropping the stick, she threw back her 
head with a coquettish laugh; rushed to the surprised 
O-coo-wah and encircled him with her arms. 

Pah-ah-pi winced. He had not thought of that side of 
the bargain. He shrugged his shoulders and visioned the 
plump, comfortable Poh-lah-mee-me. There was no more 
Tam-pohve to him! He turned away and went back into his 
new home. 

It was a year later, on the day of the Koshare, the fun- 
making ceremony, that Pah-ah-pi walked ahead of his fam- 
ily into the plaza. His watermelon-colored cotton shirt 
was echoed in the two little garments behind him, all daz- 
zling in the sunlight. Poh-lah-mee-me followed a few steps 
behind, crackled and crunched in stiff silks; her legs three 
times their normal size in a wealth of buckskin wrappings. 
In the cerise shawl upon her back a tiny baby slept through 
the jouncings of her pace; while the two other children, 
trotting to keep up, clung to her blue-bordered rose skirt. 

The shadows along the adobe house-fronts had grown 
short, for it was near the noon hour. Only with difficulty 
could one crouch within their protection. Pah-ah-pi found 
a space and settled his family in its narrow strip of shade, 
one of the many clusters of festal color schemes. 

Just as he himself had stooped, resting upon his moc- 
casined heels, and had drawn out a handful of pifion nuts 
from a blanket fold to munch and to share with his family, 
a similar Indian group came unhurriedly and arranged 
themselves against the mud walls just beyond. 

Tam-pohve was leading, her quick steps accompanied 
by the slithering of silks against buckskin, with O-coo-wah 
awkwardly carrying the tiny sleeping babe. Its little sleek, 
black head lolled to one side and its arm dangled loosely. 
It was she who told her family where to sit and she who 
carried the cloth bag of pine nuts. Blue, green, purple, 
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and pink formed the color medley, more subdued than Poh- 
lah-mee-me’s. 

The grown-ups nodded and muttered greetings to one 
another, as the children began playing aimlessly, running 
and pushing each other without intent. 

Suddenly down the steps and into the plaza, the black 
and white striped fun-makers came running. Corn husks 
rustled dryly over their ears, nodding above whitened clown 
faces that grinned grotesquely, as they made directly for 
Poh-lah-mee-me, the loose ends of black loin cloths flapping 
against protruding rumps. In panic the children tried to 
hide behind her fat arms. 

One of the koshare chucked the baby under the chin. 
“One new little corn-stalk, I see! Fine! Fine!” 

“Oho, but how is this?” The second koshare frisked 
over in front of O-coo-wah. “Two tahs, two yeahs, six little 
stalks!” 

“This one, yours; this one, yours; no, his; no, hers; no, 
his and hers; no...no... how is it?” Both scratched their 
heads covered with white paste, in feigned perplexity. The 
crowd laughed uproariously. Color mounted in the cheeks 
of Pah-ah-pi, below the horizontal streak of red paint 
marked there for the fiesta. He folded his arms and tried 
to look ahead nonchalantly; but his evident discomfort and 
effort to conceal it only amused the spectators the more. 

Poh-lah-mee-me hid her face completely in her shawl; 
O-coo-wah, with a bashful grin, looked down at his mocca- 
sins; but Tam-pohve only stretched herself in pretended 
composure, as she reached over to settle the baby more com- 
fortably in the striped shawl upon her husband’s back. As 
the koshare trotted away to further horseplay, there was a 
smile of satisfaction upon her pert lips, reflected in her 
black slanting eyes. 
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Navajo Song 
By GEORGE Hoop 


Slayer of Giants, 

Through the sky I hear him; 
His voice sounds everywhere, 
His voice divine. 


Child of the Water, 

Through the floods I hear him; 
His voice sounds everywhere, 
His voice divine. 


Reared ’neath the Earth, 
Through the earth I hear him; 
His voice sounds everywhere, 
His voice divine. 


The Changing Grandchild, 
Through the Clouds I hear him; 
His voice sounds everywhere, 
His voice divine. 

















A Proposal for the B.A. Degree 
By FRANK D. REEVE 


HAT does the bachelor of arts degree, as granted by the 

American college of arts and science today, repre- 
sent? Yesterday it denoted that a student had received 
training in the liberal arts, which prepared him to appre- 
ciate and enjoy the finer things of life, which gave him a 
spiritual rather than a material point of view, and made of 
him the beginnings of a cultured gentleman. Today it rep- 
resents a modicum of training in the arts and letters, a por- 
tion of extra curricular activities, which are of more or less 
value, a value hard to determine with any degree of accu- 
racy, and a rather considerable amount of social life, usually 
centered in the fraternity. 

Book learning is far from being the center of interest 
to the student, and it is not entirely his fault. With the 
great expansion in the universities, particularly since the 
War, the curricula have not been adjusted to suit the times. 
Whereas the course of study, usually defined in terms of 
credit hours, fifteen to eighteen in a semester, was designed 
for the student with full time to devote to class attendance 
and study, the college now permits and encourages the 
intrusion of these other activities. As a result, the student 
is confronted with the necessity of neglecting some part of 
his work, and the book work suffers first. 

In order to be eligible for participation in extra-cur- 
ricular activities, a student is required to carry a minimum 
program of class work, a program which may range from 
fourteen to eighteen hours of class attendance per week. 
If a student has registered for a program of fifteen hours of 
work, is it not reasonable to expect that two hours study 
should be done for each hour of class work? Such being 
the case, a student would be engaged forty-five hours each 
week in study and class attendance. This is a week’s work 
in itself. But then, time must be devoted to dramatics, or 
[ 313 ] 
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to school publications, the promotion of this society, or that 
organization. If a student is a football player, he must give 
fifteen to twenty hours a week, during the football season, 
to the training for and playing of games. To cap the week’s 
activities, he may be working his way through college by 
washing dishes, or waiting on tables, for the munificent sum 
of eight dollars per week, a job which requires possibly 
twenty hours of his time. The total of the program in 
terms of hours will amount to sixty, seventy, perhaps eighty 
or more per week; that is, if all the work is performed faith- 
fully; and all this does not take into consideration social 
life, a moderate amount of which is important. 

Is not the forty-four or forty-eight hour work week 
accepted in America today as the standard? No doubt the 
student has some such conception and trims his varied work 
accordingly—and book work is trimmed first. 

If the true value of the bachelor of arts degree is to be 
maintained, the college must recognize that other activities 
are supplanting the old basis for earning the degree, a ten- 
dency toward a lower standard of scholarship being the 
result. Instead of requiring a student to register in a mini- 
mum of fourteen hours of class work, a part of which will 
of necessity be neglected, permit him to register in as few 
courses desired, or perhaps set the minimum at two courses. 
The student will then adjust himself into the sphere of main 
interest, that of extra-curricular activity and social life, or 
the more serious one of securing a liberal education. But, 
this will encourage idleness, or will be a waste of time; the 
tax payers’ money will be squandered to no purpose! No, 
that will not be the case. The student who enters the liberal 
arts college with no serious aim will soon tire of the life; 
he will “find” himself in a year or so and enter a profes- 
sional or technical school, or plunge into the business world. 
What matters it if he remains three or four years, amassing 
only fifty or sixty credit hours—about half the necessary 
number for a degree—if he has the money to finance him- 
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self, or his parents are willing to? The serious student, on 
the other hand, will carry a full time course of study and in 
four years receive the bachelor’s degree. 

In this way, those who really want an education, and 
are willing to work for a well-earned degree, can secure it. 
And the value of the degree will not be questioned. The 
dilettante can secure his college experience without being 
forced to work for a degree which he really does not desire, 
the scholastic value of which will be seriously lowered in 
order to place it within his reach. And, regardless of the 
group into which the student enters, whatever credits are 
earned toward a degree can be credits representing real, 
honest intellectual work. Many courses today consist of a 
series of lectures, a textbook, and a varying amount of col- 
lateral reading. The student can secure a passing grade 
without either receiving a good grounding in facts or devel- 
oping habits of mental discipline, both of which should be 
the profit from any course. 

Today, in America, there is a great abundance of insti- 
tutions of higher learning. The type of serious education 
desired can be secured. But with the new fashion of a col- 
lege education, a great mass of young men and women are 
entering our colleges of liberal arts and destroying the one 
institution which can be the center of a cultural education. 
These colleges are the first resort, and sometimes the last, of 
the student who wants a degree without knowing why, and 
they are failing to adjust properly their curricula to fit 
the needs and desires of their ill-assorted student body. 








New Mexicana 


Journal of J. J. WEBB, 1844-1847 


N the July NEW MEXICO QUARTERLY, parts of the Memo- 
randum Book of Manuel Alvarez were printed. The 
journal of Alvarez, with notes culled from the richest minds 
of antiquity and the best thought of his own day, is a perma- 
nent reminder of one type of immigrant to New Mexico in 
the early nineteenth century. Though commerce and 
adventure played their part in the travels of Alvarez from 
his native Spain, they did not harden his mind into narrow, 
monied furrows. The Account Books of Alvarez, another 
interesting set of records, indicate the fine generosity 
accompanying his business life. In a number of instances, 
payments on substantial debts are postponed in the books 
where financial disaster caused by Indian raids or by other 
losses of unavoidable sort overtook the debtors. There are 
frequent losses to Alvarez by deaths, and one instance where 
such a loss is supplemented by further credit extended to the 
destitute family of the deceased man. A cultured man, 
familiar with classic languages and the major tongues of 
Europe in his time, humanist in learning and love of life, 
Manuel Alvarez represents the lettered aristocrat who 
occasionally crossed the Cimarron and landed in the great 
province of New Mexico. 

James Josiah Webb, though a less learned individual, 
bore the same claims to the title of gentleman that did 
Alvarez. Representing another tradition, that of New En- 
gland, Josiah Webb brought to New Mexico a less cosmo- 
politan viewpoint but an equally sturdy fair-mindedness 
and ability. Engaged in the Santa Fé trade while Alvarez 
was still serving as United States consul and diplomatic 
agent, Webb and Alvarez must have met not only in busi- 
ness but also in the political life of the new territory, for 
Alvarez was active in organizing the provisional “state” 
assembly in 1850, by which Webb’s partner, William Mes- 
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servy, was elected first delegate from New Mexico to the 
Congress of the United States. Webb himself in 1856 was 
elected to the lower house of the New Mexico Assembly as 
one of the four representatives from the county of Santa 
Fé. He was a conscientious legislator for one year. 

Josiah Webb was only twenty-six years of age when he 
entered the Santa Fé trade. Born in Connecticut, and 
there apprenticed in the merchandising institutions of two 
prosperous uncles, he yet chose to leave familiar ways and 
places, and try the unknown paths of barter in the South- 
west. Like most of the other pioneers on the trail, he estab- 
lished contacts at St. Louis, the commercial end of the trail, 
and with his first stock of goods-in-trade ventured the long 
stretch from Independence, Missouri, to Santa Fé, New 
Mexico. The “stake” of this first trip for Webb was six 
hundred dollars.’ His train consisted of one wagon, four 
yoke of oxen, and some additional equipment generously 
furnished on credit by Samuel C. Owens, the most promi- 
nent merchant in Independence. That was the expedition 
of 1844. In 1854, at probably the height of Webb’s success 
in the Santa Fé trade, with his then partner, William Mes- 
servy, the firm of Messervy and Webb, was purchasing 
goods in the East that cost from $35,000 to $45,000 annu- 
ally, which were shipped in two trains, one in the spring and 
one in the fall, made up of from sixty to seventy wagons. 
In 1849, Webb wrote from Santa Fé to Doan, King and 
Company, of St. Louis, that he had “the largest store and 
premises in town.” By the end of 1847, Webb had accumu- 
lated a sufficient fortune to realize the desire of returning to 
his native Connecticut. 

He arranged with John M. Kingsbury, who had suc- 
ceeded Messervy as his partner in 1853, to handle the Santa 
Fé house of business while Webb purchased goods in the 
East and lived in Connecticut. For two years this arrange- 





1. Webb carried about $1,200 worth of goods, but half of it was gained on 
credit in St. Louis. 
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ment operated, and then both Kingsbury and Webb desired 
to withdraw from the mercantile business. It took more 
than a year to sell out the stock of the Santa Fé store. In 
May, 1861, the firm of Webb and Kingsbury closed its doors. 
For seventeen years the name of the senior member of the 
firm, James Josiah Webb, had been a by-word for honest 
dealing and reliable citizenship in Santa Fé. In his after 
life in Connecticut, Webb was elected to the senate of the 
state of Connecticut and was unusually successful in the 
operation of a model stock and dairy farm. The same study 
and application to farming made him as successful in that 
field as he had been in trade in the Southwest. Webb was 
instrumental in securing the establishment of the Connec- 
ticut Agricultural Experiment Station at New Haven. 
That he began to write his memoirs of New Mexico after 
being for thirty years absent from the state is the most 
definite evidence of the happiness which he found there 
during almost two decades of his long life. 

In the library of the Historical Society of New Mexico 
there is a typewritten copy of the original Journal of J. J. 
Webb 1844-1847. The copy was presented to the Historical 
Society by Mr. James Henry Webb, Superior Court Justice 
of Connecticut, 1914-1924, the son of the trader; James 
Henry Webb was born in Santa Fé December 22, 1854. 
Until 1931, this copy, with one other kept by the Historical 
Society of Connecticut, was the only available source other 
than the original memoirs. A published volume of the 
Journal has now appeared in The Southwest Historical 
Series, edited by Ralph P. Bieber.* Webb began to write his 
story a little more than a year before his death. When he 
died in 1889, he had completed only the years, 1844-1847, 
but the almost four years of personal history are fruitful 
in details of the trail, of personalities prominent in old 
Santa Fé, of the tangled relations between native and new- 


comer in these early days. 


2. Journal of a Santa Fe Trader, The Arthur H. Clarke Co., Glendale, California, 
1931. 
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Reminiscences like those of Webb are literary only 
because genuine experience of living moderately tuned to 
the vehicle of expression is of itself the sum and substance 
of literature. Many an old trapper, telling yarns about a 
camp fire, has had a gift of style to be envied by the product 
of the short story course. Webb, of course, though not of 
college training, was an educated man. He had passed 
through the district school and the village academy of his 
native town. There is many an echo, furthermore, of an- 
other educational agency so often to be noted in pioneer 
life: the Sunday School and church and its text books, the 
Bible and the Catechism—in the case of Webb, that rigor- 
ous disciplinarian, Presbyterianism. The thread of this 
last discipline is noticeable in the background of some of his 
observations on human conduct. The captions introducing 
excerpts from the Journal are those of the editor and spon- 
sor for New Mexicana. 


A Glimpse of Kit Carson 


One day we camped on the Rio Culebra (a small stream 
running from the mountains into the Rio Grande), and in 
the early afternoon saw three men approaching camp at a 
brisk gallop, each with a led horse. They dismounted, un- 
saddled, and in a few minutes had a fire kindled, and the 
coffee pot over the fire. They were soon recognized as old 
mountain men and acquaintances of several of the party 
—kKit Carson, Lucien Maxwell, and Timothy Goodale. As 
soon as they got dinner cooking (coffee boiling, a prairie 
dog dressed and opened out on a stick before the fire), Car- 
son and Maxwell came to our camp. This was my first 
interview with these three celebrities. It was very short, 
and I can remember nothing of the interview except that 
they left Pueblo that morning and expected to reach Taos 
that night. They soon left, ate their dinner, saddled their 
horses, caught their led horses, and were off; Kit galloping 
up to the trail rope, or lariat, of his horse and, stooping in 
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his saddle, picked it up and was off without breaking a gal- 
lop, giving us this word of caution: 

“Look out for your har, boys! The Ute are plenty 
about here.” 


A New Mexican Meal 


We were about a day and a half getting to Rio Colo 
rado, where I took my first meal in a New Mexican house. 
It was a simple meal after a fast of thirty-six hours. I do 
think it was the best they had and prepared for company 
—baked pumpkin, wheat gordos, and atole. The gordos 
are prepared by grinding the wheat on the metate, wetting 
the meal with water sufficient to pat it into cakes about the 
size and rather thicker than our buckwheat cakes, and 
baking them on a flat stone without the addition of soda or 
yeast and frequently without salt. 


No Hogs in New Mexico 


We met with a warm and cordial reception, and [were] 
entertained with that hospitality universal among the 
American residents in New Mexico at that time on the 
arrival of the gringos [strangers], especially countrymen, 
at their houses. Our bill of fare was the usual dishes of 
chile colorado, beans, atole, tortillas, etc., Americanized by 
the addition of bacon, ham, coffee, and bread. Mr. Turley 
had a pen of some fifteen or twenty hogs, which he fed from 
the mill and distillery, and raised pork enough for his own 
family. But there was no market for hog products outside 
of his own wants. This was the only place where [I] ever 
saw hogs kept in any numbers, either in New or Old Mexico, 
and during my fifteen years’ residence and travels over New 
Mexico and through the states of Chihuahua, Durango, 
Zacatecas, and Aguascalientes, I never saw fifty hogs in all, 
besides what I saw at this place. 
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Entry into Santa Fé 


From the big canyon we cross [ed] a spur of the moun- 
tain, not very high but very steep and rough; so it was nec- 
essary to “double” to get up. Thence through heavy pine 
timber and by a very rough and winding road to Arroyo 
Hondo, six miles from Santa Fé, where we camped for the 
night and made preparations to enter the long-sought end of 
our journey. 

The men here wash their faces and hands, and those 
possessed of that luxury would don a clean shirt. But those 
having no spare clothes would content themselves with fix- 
ing up shirts and trousers by substituting splinters for but- 
tons and tying a handkerchief around their necks in such a 
way that it would cover the holes in their shirts as much 
as possible. But the most important preparation for the 
drivers was to put on new and broad crackers, so as to be 
able to announce their arrival by the cracking of their 
whips, which would nearly equal the reports made by the 
firing of so many pistols. 


Santa Fé in 1845 


There were but a very few houses north of the Palace 
on the street now called Palace avenue. Don Agustin Duran, 
Don Felix Garcia, Don Antonio Sena y Baca, and James 
Conklin and one or two others lived not far from where the 
Presbyterian Church now stands and had quite grand houses 
for the time; and some of them [had] two or three acres 
cultivated in corn, beans, and red peppers, and a few apri- 
cot trees, the only fruit then raised in the town. There were 
three residences on Palace avenue, extending from the cor- 
ner of Washington street towards the cienaga, in one of 
which we quartered for a few days when we first arrived, 
and where I afterwards lived a year with my family, owned 
by Don Juan Sena. 
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A Footnote to Miss Cather’s Archbishop 


There was an old church about the center of the block 
on the south side of the plaza which had not been occupied 
as a place of worship for many years; and after the organi- 
zation of the Territorial government, [it] was opened by 
the authorities and fitted up for a courthouse. When [it 
was] nearly finished and ready for occupancy, the claim 
was set up that it was Church property, and it was a sac- 
rilege to devote it to such a purpose. 

“How can we come into these sacred precincts as liti- 
gants or witnesses and try our cases or give testimony, 
standing upon the graves of our fathers?” said the Mexi- 
cans. 

And with due regard for the delicacy of their feelings, 
and in obedience to the demands of Bishop Lamy, the plan 
was abandoned, and the property turned over to the Church. 
It was shortly after sold to Don Simon Delgado and fitted up 
for a store, where he kept an assorted stock of dry goods, 
groceries, and liquors, and disposed of them for cash, as he 
found customers among the poor and needy. I presume 
the bones rest in peace and quiet, as the transfer was made 
by the Church for a valuable consideration instead of being 
appropriated by the government and devoted to secular 


uses. 


A Mexican Fandango 


A Mexican fandango in those days was a curiosity. The 
sala, or dancing hall, [was] from twenty to thirty feet long, 
and fifteen to eighteen feet wide, with sometimes benches on 
the sides (but frequently without seats of any kind) and 
packed full, only leaving sufficient space through the center 
for the couples to waltz through, up and down. When the 
dance began, the men would place themselves in line on one 
side, and when the line was complete, the women would 
begin to rise and take their positions opposite the men, 
almost always in regular order, without manifesting any 
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choice of partners; and when the numbers were equal, the 
music would strike up and the dance proceed. 

I have witnessed some most ludicrous scenes at these 
fandangos. It was not anything uncommon or surprising 
to see the most elaborately dressed and aristocratic 
woman at the ball dancing with a peon dressed only in his 
shirt and trousers open from the hip down, with very wide 
and full drawers underneath, and frequently barefoot, but 
usually with moccasins. And such disparity of ages! On 
one occasion I saw at a ball given by Governor Armijo an 
old man of eighty or over dancing with a child not over 
eight or ten. I could not help the reflection that it was a 
dance of the cradle and the grave. They do literally dance 
from the cradle to the grave. And I have never seen any- 
thing lascivious or [any] want of decorum and self-respect 
in any woman in a fandango, whatever might be her repu- 
tation for virtue outside. I have known of disorders and 
serious brawls in fandangos, but it was almost invariably 
where Americans and whiskey were found in profusion. 


New Mexico Unknown in Heaven 

I forgot to say, while speaking of the Pinos and the 
Ortizes, that Don [Pedro Bautista] Pino, the father of Don 
Miguel and Don Facundo Pino, was much beloved and hon- 
ored by the early traders, having proved a true and trusted 
friend to them in all their business and social relations, and 
one on whom they could rely for counsel and assistance in 
all dealings with the authorities. Mr. Vaughn often spoke 
of him with the highest respect and admiration, and to illus- 
trate the esteem in which he was held by the Americans, 
delighted in relating a dream of an old trader who was quite 
a wag and related by him the day after the funeral of his 
old friend. It was the habit to close the stores from twelve 
till two every day for dinner and siesta, and the Americans 
would meet at one of their places of business to talk over 
various matters and have a social chat. This wag came in 
one day, and Mr. Pino’s death coming up as the subject of 
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conversation, he said he had a very peculiar dream the night 
before, and it had made such an impression on his mind 
[that] he must be excused for relating it. 

“IT dreamed,” he said, “that I died, and was transported 
directly to the gates of Paradise. On arriving, I knocked at 
the door and was admitted by St. Peter in person, and 
invited into the anteroom for examination. There were 
many ahead of me, and among them Mr. Pino. When his 
turn came St. Peter asked his name and where he was from. 
He replied: 

“ “My name is (Pedro Bautista) Pino, from New Mex- 


ico. 


“*How dare you attempt such a trick upon me?’ said 
St. Peter. ‘You are a fraud and an imposter. There is no 
such place on earth as New Mexico. Go to your place, where 


you will find plenty of company of your kind.’ ” 
T. M. P. 
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Pan Pipes 
By J. B. MONTGOMERY-MCGOVERN 


Because I have brought back from my wanderings 
Only my pan-pipes—cut in the cane-brake, 

Before I went piping away— 

Men called me wastrel, and sneering ask 

Where is the treasure that I went forth to seek. 
When I tell them I have it here in my pipes, 
They laugh and nudge one another, thinking me mad. 
Only my pipes know that the treasure 

Which I lost in my wanderings— 

When life took me for its plaything, 

As I would have taken life— 

Lies here in their heart, 

And at the touch of my lips in the dusk, 

When the bitter, begging day is done, 

I find again my treasure; 

Wealth which the world can not filch, 

In form which I, foolish, 

Cannot fling away, 

Yet men call me mad, 

Or pity—or sneer. 








The Enigma of Emily Dickinson 
By JULIA KELEHER 


HE personal affairs of Emily Dickinson have in recent 

years aroused as much controversy among her biogra- 
phers as her verse. The life she led was as distinctive as 
the poetry she wrote, and modern psychiatry has wormed 
into both in an effort to reconcile or at best relate the two. 
The hypothesis has been generally accepted that the seclu- 
sion of Emily, her verse of renunciation, and her devotion 
to a buried desire are the spiritual facsimiles of an actual 
experience. Reading Mr. This or Mr. That as the shadowy 
lover behind the lines of Emily’s lyrics has kept busy her 
admirers; it has led many of them into an almost morbid 
determination to show her as a figure sacrificed on the altar 
of renunciation of worldly passion by one set of external 
circumstances or another. 

Without controverting known facts, one may still 
object to the numerous conclusions drawn from them. Ina 
relatively normal period of the poet’s youth, she knew a 
number of men for whom her affection was a natural one. 
Was it necessary for there to have been a tragedy in her 
rejection of any one of them, to account for the passion of 
the later love verses? Isn’t Emily simply in the stream of 
the mystic poets who wooed the creations of their own 
minds as did the Catherine of Sienna, the Dante of Flor- 
ence, the Petrarch of Padua? 

Traditional evidence indicates that she had a suitor, 
but no positive evidence can be found in any of her pub- 
lished correspondence to support such a theory. There is 
abundant proof that she was an extremely sentimental indi- 
vidual with an unlimited capacity for showering affection 
on all her friends, men, women, and children, irrespective 
of age or nearness to her. The tragedy of her life was the 
recognition of her own unfitness for normal marriageable 
existence. The positive side of that negative character was 
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her genius for poetry, her genius for realizing a lover of 
her imagination more powerful than any lover of her expe- 
rience, and an analysis of the facts of her biography will 
support this interpretation. 

On her father’s side the genealogical background is an 
interesting one. In an unbroken line for nine generations 
in America, the Dickinsons are comparable to the Adams 
family for ability, strength, and moral righteousness. The 
maternal tree, however, is kept in the offing, undoubtedly 
because insanity was said to have run in it. Whether 
Emily’s complexes came by way of the queer neuralgic 
mother, or by way of the uncle who only laughed once in 
his life and whose diet consisted of apples and cheese, is a 
moot question. Certain it is that stories of her idiosyncra- 
cies which arose in the little village during her life bear out 
the abnormality of her way of living. Was this unbalance 
the result of the frustration of love, or was it rather the 
central channel of her genius which deviated from a normal 
love affair and directed its powerful and singular energies 
into poetry? 

Only a few facts stand out clearly in the seemingly 
colorless and sentimentalized pattern of her existence, one 
of the most important of which is that she led a perfectly 
normal girlhood. She attended The South Hadley Seminary 
for Girls and later Amherst Academy, where she attracted 
attention because of her cleverness and wit. About the age 
of twenty, however, she began to show signs of dissenting 
from customary ways. She refused to go to church, although 
the Dickinsons had acted as The Courts of Last Appeals in 
every matter pertaining to Puritanism for generations. 
Her father was the most representative lawyer in Amherst 
as well as the Treasurer of Amherst College, but his daugh- 
ter refused to take part in any social activities incident to 
his position. Tradition has it that she affected a white 
dress summer and winter, and for this reason is commonly 
referred to as The White Nun of Amherst. 
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The real nun in this household, however, seems to have 
been the sister Lavinia, who, along with being the family 
doormat, shielded and protected Emily to such an extent 
that she eventually became the poet’s only direct contact 
with the outside world. After the age of thirty, Emily’s 
visits with village friends and callers took place behind the 
barriers of intervening walls. Mabel Loomis Todd, Miss 
Dickinson’s first editor, and her recognized biographical 
authority, never had a face to face conversation with her. 

In her own little world Emily turned with passionate 
absorption to her flowers. An old fashioned garden guarded 
by bird and bee received her lavish care in the summer. In 
the winter a little conservatory furnished refuge for her 
beauty loving soul. Here rare and exotic flowers bloomed, 
all unmindful of the bleak and frozen hills of Amherst. 
And, although her extreme sensitiveness in meeting people 
crystalized with the years into an obsession, she by no 
means kept out of touch with her friends. Her greatest 
delight was in sending them gifts of flowers or fruit, to 
which were often added gay little poems. The verses were 
laughed over and regarded as being as queer as their author. 

The fact that this poet became such a recluse is attrib- 
uted by her niece and only surviving relative to a frustrated 
love affair. The man in the case seems to have been a fash- 
ionable minister whom Emily met on her one trip to the 
world outside of Boston. The story has it, “love at first 
sight,” but the preacher had a charming wife, and there- 
fore because of “high ethical reasons” Emily put him out of 
her life. Genevieve Taggard, a modern poet who spent ten 
years in collecting data for her recent book, The Life and 
Mind of Emily Dickinson, claims that Edward Dickinson, 
Emily’s father, had a father complex and wouldn’t allow 
his daughter to marry her suitor. Josephine Pollit, another 
recent biographer, states that Lieutenant Hunt, the hus- 
band of Helen Hunt Jackson, was the hypothetical lover. 
The Bianchi version, washed of its highly colored sentimen- 
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talism, dovetails to some extent with the story fluttering 
so obviously behind the lines of Emily Dickinson’s love 
poems, for they are in substance a seemingly sincere recital 
of an unconsummated passion held in bonds of loneliness 
and desire by the shadowy barrier of a moral code. But 
was this barrier actual or assumed? How much of Emily’s 
poetry rings with the sincerity of personal passion? What 
notes linger in the lettters of an attachment more definite 
than that of ardent friendship? What strong evidence 
rests in her verse of the true mystic and recluse, burning 
the fuel of her own spirit before an image in the mind’s eye? 

The poems upon which Emily Dickinson’s fame chiefly 
rests and the matter in which we delve for her spiritual 
biography were found in a bureau drawer where they had 
been placed, neatly tied and labelled, to be burned after her 
death. Written upon old paper sacks and envelopes, they 
were evidently surreptitiously composed at all hours of the 
day and night, serving as an outlet for all the emotions pent 
up in her soul. The poems are all short, have no titles, and 
have been divided into four classifications, namely, Time, 
Nature, Love, and Eternity. Thus far, seven hundred and 
seventy-two have been published, and hundreds, for some 
reason, have been withheld from publication. 

Could any poem hold more of the hint of self-willed 
exile, of the true necessity of isolation for the soul so con- 


stituted, than the following? 


There is a solitude of space, 

A solitude of sea, 

A solitude of death but these 
Society shall be, 

Compared with that profounder site, 
That polar privacy, 

A soul admitted to Itself, 

Finite infinity. 


Emily Dickinson was a convert to the transcendental 
ideas of Emerson. Perhaps more completely than any of 
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the disciples of transcendentalism, she grasped the two car- 
dinal principles, the one, the fundamental truth for man of 
the intuitive perceptions of the mind, and second, the 
supremacy of the individual to himself, the oneness of the 
individual self with the greater whole. 

It is the fundamental character of all minds of the 
mystic type to be able to lose themselves in a higher mode of 
being. The ladder of the mind is not worth climbing if it 
leads nowhere but back into oneself. Emily Dickinson took 
herself away from Emily and Amherst to infinity, to God, 
to pure poetry, to her ideal lover by means of her poetry. 
Poetry was the steed which she rode in the wide spaces of 
her world. The mount would have been unbridled and 
stamping in its stall if Emily had admitted the world over 
her threshold. Only in the solitude of her garden could she 
wear the habit of her calling and remain the shepherdess of 
her thoughts. Books were not denied her and through them 
she left her home at will. 


There is no frigate like a book 
To take us lands away, 

Nor any courser like a page 
Of prancing poetry. 


This traverse may the poorest take 
Without oppress or toil; 

How frugal is the chariot 

That bears a human soul! 


Her prison house was utter and riotous freedom when 
imagination could carry her off into such debauchment as 
the following: 


I taste a liquor never brewed, 
From tankards scooped in pearl. 
Not all the vats upon the Rhine 
Yield such an alcohol. 


Inebriate of air am I, 
And debauchee of dew, 
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Reeling through endless summer days, 
From inns of molten blue. 


When landlords turn the drunken bee 
Out of the foxglove’s door, 

When butterflies renounce their drams, 
I shall but drink the more, 


Till seraphs swing their snowy hats, 
And saints to windows run, 

To see the little tippler 

Leaning against the sun. 


Through all her poetry there runs the realization of 
God through nature. Beauty in nature can transfix, can 
heal, can gladden. Did any earthly love or pang of love 
bring the magic of this moment alone with the wonder of 
the spirit? 


The murmur of the bee 
A witchcraft yielded me. 
If you ask me why, 

*T were easier to die 
Than tell. 


The red upon the hill 
Taketh away my will; 

If anybody sneer, 

Take care, for God is here, 
That’s all. 


Although Emily Dickinson walked down “the thread- 
less way,” a seemingly detached spirit from another world, 
she had a breadth of vision universal in its scope. She 
believed that it was “finite to fail, but infinite to venture,” 
that experience is the angled road preferred against the 
mind by paradox, that growth of man like growth of nature 
gravitates from within. She theorized on life with heart 
and mind held free from bitterness and hatred, and evi- 
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dently wanted to be nearer people in spirit if not in actual 
presence. This is evident from her letters and from the 
great amount of her poetry sent directly to individuals. No 
doubt she wrote this, her most popular little poem, as both 
a proclamation of her humanity, and a direct denial of her 
non-social way of living. 


If I can stop one heart from breaking, 
I shall not live in vain; 

If I can ease one life the aching, 

Or cool one pain, 

Or help one fainting robin into his 
Nest again, 

I shal] not live in vain. 


Emily Dickinson’s greatest appeal will probably 
always be her genius for condensing in a quatrain the old, 
old truths of life; her power of analyzing the fundamental 
abstractions with a deftness of touch, a surety of vision, 
indicative of thinker, poet, and artist. 
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At Breakfast 
By CAROL EGLAND 


Good-morning, Barry. 

Good-morning is a casual word 

Against the singing voices of our eyes: 
Another tryst within your arms tonight— 
Beg pardon? Yes, a lovely day, Miss Brown. 
And the swift magic of the moon, 

A shining dart across the lake, 

Holding Time a captive 

In the glowing mesh about our hearts. 

Oh, yes, I think so, too, Miss Brown. 

And your warm fingers tut my face 

For the clear ecstacy of waiting lips; 

I hold your head against my breast, 

And life burns to a timeless peace. 

The cream? Oh, pardon me, Miss Brown! 








Smoke Talk 


Dear Editor of the QUARTERLY: 

R. NEUMANN’ has applied many adjectives to the artist. 

I add human. The artist wants a fine car, a summer 
home, a steamer ticket to Europe. Yes. That is his due, 
not his inspiration. When material gain becomes inspira- 
tion, work suffers in proportion. Yet I would go still fur- 
ther than Mr. Neumann and say that necessity is rather 
the true mother of beauty and not the grandmother. But 
does this imply commercial necessity for the creative 
genius? The artist finds the urge to create in many sources 
other than financial. Space does not permit discussion of 
these sources. An important one is the desire for recogni- 
tion of the value of his product. The measuring stick today 
is the dollar. 

As Mr. Neumann says, “. . . the purchaser values the 
work sufficiently to be willing to give for it praises more 
solid than the most enthusiastic critic.”” Here is the fellow 
that measures art value by the dollar sign and not by the 
worth of the product. Why? Because in the majority of 
cases he is incapable of passing judgment by any other 
standard. His taste is molded for him. Here is where the 
middleman steps in. The dealer or the art critic is the go- 
between, the dictator to the public and the arbiter for the 
artist. The public looks up to him. The artist takes his 
word. There is no lack of dealers to evaluate genius in 
terms of pennies. This is lucky for the finances of the 
artist. Just luck. 

The art today that is perhaps the most virile of the 
fine arts is mural painting. This, by its very nature, lends 
itself to a compromise between the purely fine arts and the 
commercial arts. It is closely allied to architecture which 
Mr. Neumann cites as a parallel to oil painting. But I feel 
that there is a very fundamental difference between archi- 


1. “The Commercialization of the Arts,”” David Neumann, THe New Mexico 
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tecture and oil painting. It is perhaps preferable to use 
the term applied art. The basic principle of architecture is 
use. With the exception of designing memorials the busi- 
ness of the architect is of a very practical nature. He isa 
fine artist but a worker within a field, as Mr. Neumann him- 
self pointed out, with very definite fences. He creates 
designs for buildings to be lived in, or for business or dis- 
play purposes. To suggest that the genius of the oil painter 
is fragile because he has not the desire or in some cases the 
talent to build in stone is irrelevant. These two arts are as 
far removed from each other as the stone mason’s trade 
and the dressmaker’s trade. The latter are both trades but 
they need different materials for different products and are 
ruled by quite divergent markets and price values. 

Let us look for a moment at the strictly commercial 
arts. Money and the machine have brought about in 
America today a commercial art that is a living, vital thing, 
a part, and an admirable one, of the life of the average 
American. In spite of the fact that a great deal of bad 
material is turned on the market through standardization, 
for example note the drab monotony of the typical subur- 
ban house, there is a rapid trend toward good taste in the 
manufacture of articles for every-day use. Compare the 
modern, inexpensive motor car with that of the model ten 
years ago. Note the modern gas pump and station com- 
pared to the filling station of a few years past. Turn the 
pages of a magazine and observe the excellent taste in 
advertisements. Or take the remarkable advances in pho- 
tography in recent years. Here are designs in harmony 
with use. 

But these cases of pure design made to be reproduced 
thousands of times belong to quite a different field than oil 
painting. In every oil painting the public rightly expects 
individual creativeness. The product is not for mass pro- 
duction nor should it be. The oil painter is bound by cer- 
tain material limitations. He is not restricted as closely as 
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the stone mason and dressmaker, nor as restricted as the 
architect, because his art is of a more abstract and inter- 
pretive nature. Money as a means to an end is as good a 
vehicle for the oil painter as for the architect, because 
genius in any line is assisted to produce the best effect with 
the materials money can buy. But when the artist makes 
money his goal it becomes a thong about his neck. Stand- 
ardization follows with consequent loss of individual crea- 
tiveness and quality. The difficulty is not that the artist is 
too disinterested. Rather is he too commercialized by the 
dealer and art critic. 
DOROTHY HOGNER. 


Dear Editor of the QUARTERLY: 

Mr. Neumann, in his interesting article, The Commer- 
cialization of the Arts, summarizes his argument with his 
first sentence, “Genius is able to produce its best work when 
working for money.” Although I do not wish to take issue 
with him, since, with reservations, I agree with him, I do 
desire to point out other possibilities than the one he so ably 
defends, and also, to indicate what I consider a weakness 
in his essay. 

The case for the artist who is working neither for 
money nor for fame is strikingiy presented by Robert 
Browning, in the fine monolog, Pictor Ignotus. A sixteenth 
century painter speaks: 

I could have painted pictures like that youth’s 

Ye praise so. How my soul springs up! No bar 

Stayed me—ah, thought which saddens while it 
soothes! 

He had dreamed, he says, of painting pictures which 
would stir men’s hearts by their beauty, which would bring 
him the admiration and love of mankind, and make him 
famous at home and abroad, but, this thought had deterred 
him: “Am I to be judged by these cold hearts, see their faces, 
live in their houses, listen to their prate, partake of their 
daily pettiness, be judged by them? No!” 
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Wherefore I choose my portion. If at whiles 

My heart sinks, as monotonous I paint 

These endless cloisters and eternal aisles 

With the same series, Virgin, Babe and Saint, 
With the same cold, calm beautiful regard— 

At least no merchant traffics in my heart; 

The sanctuary’s gloom at least shall ward 

Vain tongues from where my pictures stand apart. 


And so his pictures “surely, gently die,” but he is con- 
tent, for, 


Blown harshly, keeps the trump its golden cry? 
Tastes sweet the water with such specks of earth? 


Sentimental! No doubt, but sentiment has its place. 

There are, too, a few questions I should like to ask Mr. 
Neumann: 

Was Dante working for money, when, a lonely exile, he 
wrote his heart out, in his “dreadful, daily line?” 

Was Leonardo da Vinci working for money when he 
devoted four years to the painting of his Mona Lisa? 

Was Milton working for money when he spent six 
years in retirement, studying to fit himself for his great 
task of writing “Things unattempted yet in prose or 
rhyme?” 

Or, was Mrs. Browning writing for money when she 
shyly slipped into her poet-husband’s hand those incompar- 
able sonnets, meant for his eye alone? 

“All generalizations are false,” said a French wit, 
“especially this generalization.” 

Then, is there nothing to be said for the expression— 
hunger, the creative urge, within the artist, which forces 
him to produce whether he profits by it or no? Did Rem- 
brandt quit painting when he lost his popularity and could 
find no sale for his works? In tears and agony of heart 
the genius must produce; if he sells his product, so much 
the better for him and for the world. 
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Now, to point out what I believe a weakness in Mr. 
Neumann’s essay. To do this, I shall have to quote rather 
lengthily from him. He writes: 


But our problem is really historical. When in 
France, court painting had overreached its day, 
when Watteau was only a great painter of a day 
gone by, and the things that he had painted were 
so far out of keeping with the life of the time that 
they seemed more archaic, as they do today, so far 
as subject matter goes, than works from many an 
earlier century, when the Barbizon school had 
really made a contribution to painting, etc., etc. 


Compression is an admirable virtue, if united with 
truth and accuracy, but, to attempt to compress more than 
a hundred years of significant painting into six lines is an 
impossibility, especially when a wrong impression results 
from this extreme compression. Watteau died in 1721; 
Rosseau went to live in Barbizon in 1837, the first of that 
school to establish himself there. Here are a few of the 
interesting and important painters who worked in France 
between those two dates: Chardin, David, Ingres, Dela- 
croix, and Géricault. I have mentioned only a few. Did 
these men make no “contribution to painting?” And what 
of the men of the English landscape school—Constable, 
Bonington, Turner? Was their painting not a significant 
contribution, and did it not profoundly affect the currents 
of nineteenth century art in France? 

Besides, I object strongly to the slighting mention of 
Watteau, a great and significant painter, and one of my 
favorites. I have never before seen the term “archaic” 
applied to Watteau. What is archaic in art? The subject 
matter of the Elgin Marbles is surely “‘archaic,” as are the 
gods of Homer, or the devils of Milton, since none of these 
is in “keeping with the life of the time.” If it be archaic 
to paint with a sure touch and an almost luminous brush, 
archaic to have anticipated much of the technique of many 
modern painters, archaic to have penetrated below the 
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frivolous surface of the society of his day to show the 
hearts beneath, then, Watteau is archaic. 

Finally, why drag in, as Mr. Neumann does near the 
close of his article, those extinct monsters, Cubism and 
Futurism? They have done their work and had their 
influence, have had “their day and ceased to be.” Let them 
stay decently buried! 

GEORGE ST. CLAIR, 
Albuquerque, N. M. 








The Southwestern Word Box 


R. MARION DARGAN, reviewing Archer B. Hulbert’s 

Book, Forty Niners for the August NEW MEXICO QUAR- 
TERLY, finds fault with the author for using the words 
“buddy” and “profiteering” in a diary supposedly written in 
1849. To write this composite diary, Professor Hulbert is 
said to have examined two hundred and fifty diaries of the 
period, and with their contents in mind and the historical 
background to guide him, to have pieced out this work in 
conversational note-book style. The editor of the Word 
Box comes forward to defend “buddy” in the usage of 1849. 
Perhaps a champion for “profiteering” at that early date 
can also be found. 

In the diary of J. E. Whitmore, consisting of a bundle 
of notebooks in the possession of the New Mexico Historical 
Society, the word “buddy” is used in the year 1853. On 
December 25, of that year, Whitmore scribbled into his 
record, 

“Wrote to my folks and took a Christmas dinner with 
my ‘Buddy.’ ” 

Whitmore’s record leaves no doubt that “buddy” was 
colloquial English in the days of the California “diggins.”’ 
Whether it was an Americanism the editor does not venture. 
His guess is that it was not a Westernism. Dr. Dargan 
doubts that the name of Jenny Lind was in the diaries of 
people a year before she arrived in America. Her name 
must have become current pretty rapidly after she arrived 
in 1850, for Whitmore on Novemebr 16, 1852, “Went to 
Morris’s ravene to see about a Jenny Lind cradle for to 
work our claim with.” 

But the Word Box does not have the lingo of miners 
and the old and interesting terms of mining for its store 
this time. A later date may offer that. 

Three widely-used phrases in connection with the 
Indian offer an insight into the long and difficult period of 
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the colonizing of the West and Southwest. The first is the 
phrase “Poor Lo.” 


Poor Lo 

In the nineteenth century, the American Indian con- 
ventionally wore the title of “Poor Lo.” Missionary under- 
takings to the Indian had so often quoted the memorable 
couplet of Alexander Pope, 


“Lo, the poor Indian, whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds and hears him in the wind.” 


that the introductory phrase became a name-substitute for 
Indian. Josiah Webb, whose Journal is referred to else- 
where in this issue (cf. New Mexicana) employed the 
phrase with an additional adjective directed especially to 
the Apache and the Ute: “Devilish Poor Lo.” 

That the English poet shaped his couplet at Twicken- 
ham, far from the threat of tomahawk or lance, led some of 
the editors of the western United States to take exception 
to the sentiment of Pope’s noble sounding lines. In 1876 
(March 28) the editor of the Cheyenne Sun printed the 
following editorial note under the heading “Poor Lo.” 


In the Eastern States, where thousands of 
people never saw a redskin, there is a vast amount 
of sentimentalism, and bookworms have dwelt in 
raptures over Pope’s sounding lines, 

“Lo, the poor Indian, whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds and hears him in the wind.” 

. . . We always liked Alexander Pope. His 
essay on Man is good, except in so far as it relates 
to Lo. Pope wrote good poetry, but he never lived 
in Wyoming, Colorado, Arizona, Dakota, or Indian 
territory. He never saw Cochise, Sitting Bull, 
Scar-Face Charlie, Captain Jack, or Crazy Horse. 
... We venture to assert that it would be impos- 
sible for General Crook to write a “pome” about 
the poor Indian. 
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C. F. Lummis, in 1893, put into The Land of Poco 
Tiempo a chapter called “ ‘Lo’ Who Is Not Poor,” in which 
he vigorously championed the claim of the Indian of the 
Southwest to every adjective but “poor” as a measure of 
his physique, mind, morals, politics, and society. And as 
Lummis summarizes his chapter with a description of the 
wealth in jewelry of silver and turquoise and in other pos- 
sessions from herding and farming, “Lo” is in “pocket” 
also not “Poor.” 


To Count Coup 

The reference in the Cheyenne paper to the Sioux chief, 
Sitting Bull, is an introduction to the phrase “‘to count coup” 
as it developed from Indian usage in the shout “coo,” from 
French “coup” meaning a blow or a strike. The Indians 
adopted the French noun for a war practice which requires 
a moment of description. In the battle code and even as an 
initiatory rite into the Indian clans or fraternities, a 
warrior proved his valor not by slaying his foe so much as 
by insulting him with a blow in the face or on the body, 
thus gaining physical and spiritual ascendancy over him.’ 
This blow could be struck with anything held in the hand 
—bow, quirt, or coup-stick—the last consisting of willow 
shafts of two sorts, one straight and about twelve feet long 
bearing an eagle’s feather on its smaller end, the other 
crooked and bearing two feathers. Occasionally, other deco- 
rations of fur, bright cloth, paint, adorned the coup-sticks.’ 
Greater honor was attached to the number of blows of 
this sort than to the number of scalps carried at the waist. 
Scalps were taken only for the women to dance over or to 
furnish evidence when witnesses of a blow might be lacking. 
In the new biography of Sitting Bull by Stanley Vestal,’ 
there are reproduced a number of the famous pictures 


1. Bourke, Lieut. J. T., Journal, May 10, 1876. (In the possession of Lansing 


Bloom.) 
2. Linderman, Frank, American, p. 54. The John Day Company. New York. 


1930. 
Bourke, Journal, op. cit. June 15, 1876. 
3. Sitting Bull: Champion of the Sioux. Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1932. 
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drawn by the Sioux chieftain as his autobiography. In one 
of them Sitting Bull portrays himself charging his enemy, a 
Crow Indian, with drawn bow, riding him down, and strik- 
ing him with a “coup” stick. In another, Sitting Bull counts 
“coup” on a white man by striking him with his quirt; in 
a third, he kills one enemy and counts “coup” on two others 
who run from him disgracefully. 

I have mentioned the coup-sticks as the standards of 
the Indian societies. Every year, two members of each 
clan volunteered to carry the poles. If in battle the bearer 
placed a coup-stick in the ground, it must be defended with 
his life, for the spot it stood upon represented the native 
land. Only when a brother member had ridden between the 
stick and the enemy could it be honorably moved. 

“Coup” could be counted by other deeds of notable 
bravery, such as riding into the enemy camp and seizing his 
weapons, or stealing a horse tied to an enemy lodge, or 
striking enemy breastworks under fire. It was this loose- 
ness of definition which led the practice of counting “coup” 
among the cowboys to fasten chiefly upon the creatures 
lassoed, numbering all the way from elks to polecats.* 
“Wagh” 

The last expression in the Word Boz is the trapper 
ejaculation “Wagh,” which in the accounts of the mountain 
men was interpolated into all sorts of conversation. “Wagh! 
warn’t thar hoopin’!” “Hows’ever, five of us went under, 
and the Pawnees made a raise of a dozen mules, wagh!” 
As an epithet, it summarized every emotion from the mild- 
est surprise to heated assertion. It was worn as a badge 
of the mountain man’s profession, as the following little 
anecdote from Frederic Ruxton’s Jn the Old West illus- 
trates. 

“Black Harris come in from Laramie; he’d 
been trapping three year an’ more on Platte and 


the other side; and, when he got into Liberty, he 
fixed himself right off like a Saint Louiy dandy. 


4. Dobie, J. F. A Vaquero of the Brush Country, Southwest Press, Dallas, 1929. 
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Well, he sat to dinner one day in the tavern, and a 


lady says to him... 

“Well, Mister Harris, I hear you’re a great 
Trav'ler.” 

“Trav’ler, marm,” says Black Harris, “this 
nigger’s no trav’ler; I ar’ a trapper, marm, a 
mountain man, wagh!”’ 


The trappers borrowed the word from the Indians, for, 
if one can trust Ruxton, the term is a recognized greeting 
between Taos and Apache and even understood by Yuta. 
With the trappers, however, it substituted for most of the 
fill-in terms of present-day speech, such as “Sure,” “That’s 
right,” “O. K. by me,” “I'll say,” etc. The following lines 
use the expression in representative manner. 

“Wagh! How’s trade on Arkansa, and what’s doin’ to 
the Fort?” 

“I’ve trapped a heap, and many a hundred pack of 
beaver I’ve traded in my time, wagh.” 

“Ho, boys! hyar’s a deck, and hyar’s the beaver (rat- 
tling the coin) ; “who dar set his hoss? Wagh!”’ 

T. M. P. 














Book Reviews 


Ramona—Helen Hunt Jackson—Little, Brown & Co.—$3.50. 

The sumptuous edition of Helen Hunt Jackson’s 
Ramona coming to hand so long after the appearance of the 
original nearly fifty years ago, excites at once a question 
in the mind of the remembering reader whether or not it 
will provide anything like the original thrill. 

Time has dealt in a manner unkindly with Mrs. Jack- 
son’s masterpiece. It has been so overwritten, around and 
about; so sentimentalized; so perverted to the purpose of 
local publicity that one feels a certain hostility toward 
being required again to give one’s attention to it. But it 
was with a genuine curiosity that I sat down to reperuse it, 
for during the half century that has elapsed since I first 
read it for the purpose of making an English theme of 
it, I have known a great deal more in detail about the life 
described, and about the kind of people the story deals 
with, and somewhat to my surprise, I found myself re- 
awakened to the book’s value, not only as a piece of writing 
but as an historical narrative. 

I know a great deal more about tragedies of the type 
of Alessandro’s and feel that Mrs. Jackson has made no 
mistake in the emphasis which she has put upon it. I have 
known a great deal more about the types of descendants of 
Spanish Conquistadores; their outlook, their manners and 
their affections, and I find them extraordinarily well drawn, 
particularly the Senora Morena. There are very few of her 
type left in the land, but all that remain to us confirm Mrs. 
Jackson’s portrait. The old sheep herding life has gone; 
swept out of California, and practically out of the whole 
Southwest by newer practices, but everything that we 
remember about it emphasizes the accuracy of Mrs. Jack- 
son’s detail. What one has to conclude after rereading 
Ramona is that it constitutes not only California’s chief 
contribution to American fiction, but an important item in 
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historical fiction generally. It is rich in color; faithful in 
its narrative, and possessed of genuine qualities of literary 
art. It is not more romantic nor melodramatic than the 
time allows, and remains of permanent value in the midst 
of fictional classics. 

The present edition is not only a good piece of book- 
making, but handsomely and accurately illustrated. 

MARY AUSTIN. 


Nicodemus, A Book of Poems—Edwin Arlington Robinson—Macmil- 
lan, 1932—$1.75. 

“A new book of poems by our most distinguished 
poet!”’ Such is the announcement I read. I wait eagerly 
for the appearance of the book, and buy it at once. With 
considerable apprehension, I handle it, look at and around 
it, before I decide to open it. Will it keep up the high stand- 
ard set by this poet’s previous volumes? Has the dreaded 
decline set in? 

I finally open it and plunge into the first lines of the 
title poem, Nicodemus. No evidence of decline here. Nor 
do I find any in the other blank verse poems: Sisera, which, 
I regret to say, gives me no thrill; Toussaint L’Ouverture, 
powerful, with a grandly surging emotional ending; Ponce 
de Leon, the moving tragedy of the man who has failed in 
his quest, and yet realizes, as he is painfully dying, that 
failure is better for him that triumph would have been; 
and finally, the last poem of the book, The March of the 
Cameron Men, the most Robinsonian of them all: in some 
respects, the most satisfying of the poems, in others, the 
most irritating. The five short, rhyming poems I read, but 
I do not find in them the charm which the blank verse nar- 
ratives hold for me, for, just now, it is the master of blank 
verse who has cast his spell over me. 

In my review of Robinson’s Matthias at the Door,’ 
which was published last year, I commented on the poet’s 


1. In Toe New Mexico QuARTERLY, Vol. II, No. 1, February, 1932, p. 92. 
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blank verse and its peculiarities, such as the large number 
of feminine endings, run-on lines, etc. Since the technique 
of these new poems shows no change, I shall say no more 
about it here. 

For the lover of blank verse narrative, there is a great 
richness in these five poems, which contain in all some 
eighteen hundred lines. Four of them are in narrative 
form but varied by much dialogue; the fifth, Toussant L’- 
Ouverture, is a dramatic monologue. This is my favorite. 

Having read all the poems, once, I begin to speculate 
about the people in them. Who was this Nicodemus? Who 
was Sisera, Toussant L’Ouverture, Ponce de Leon? I find 
that my recollections of the first-named are somewhat 
vague. That he was connected in some way with Jesus, I 
have always known. But how? The poem does not answer 
my question. I turn to the Bible, and there discover the 
interesting fact, not known to me before, or else forgotten, 
that Nicodemus is mentioned only in John’s gospel, three 
times in all, and always as the man who came to Jesus by 
night. After the crucifixion, he helped Joseph of Arimathea 
prepare the body for burial. A man of secrecy, evidently, 
and so he is presented by the poet. A man who is not strong 
enough to be openly brave. A temporizer. An interesting 
portrait, strongly etched in shadows, set over against the 
somewhat sinister portrayal of his friend, Caiaphas, the 
high priest. 

The heroine of Sisera is Jael, who drives a nail through 
the head of the sleeping Sisera, a fugitive from battle who 
has come to her for asylum. A detestable woman. How 
could our poet, always the champion of the defeated, sing of 
her? I don’t like her nor the poem. 

Toussaint L’Ouverture reminds me of another poem by 
Robinson, John Brown. In the first, the speaker is a negro 
slave; in the second, he is a man who had risked death for 
the sake of the slaves; both of them are in prison, and both 
are soon to die; and, in both poems the poet shows his pro- 
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found pity and sympathy for the oppressed and defeated. 
Perhaps this slave, dying in his dungeon, has a power of 
analysis and a gift for expression scarcely to be expected 
of him. But, what limit shall be placed upon the miracles 
of a poet? Is it not one of his peculiar glories that he 
serve as the mouthpiece for inarticulate humanity? In the 
wonderful climax of this poem, the negro race becomes 
articulate in an ending of exultant beauty. A great poet 
sings here! 

The poet of The March of the Cameron Men is the 
poet of Cavender’s House, of The Glory of the Nightingales, 
of Matthias at the Door; the poet who seems to delight in 
portraying tortured souls acting as only Robinsonian souls 
would act. Because his genius presents them so convinc- 
ingly, they seem to act in a natural manner, but their 
motives are often obscure and even inexplicable. The lovers, 
having rid themselves of her husband by what they think a 
crime, are then afraid, at least she is afraid, to enjoy the 
fruits of their crime. Not so do Browning’s bold lovers 
act! Sometimes, I am inclined to think that Robinson lacks 
a sense of humor, but then I recall his strikingly ironic 
sonnets and some of his rhyming poems, and I know I am 
wrong. The song in this poem is fine. It really marches 
along. 

In the October 2 number of The New York Times Book 
Review, Mr. Percy Hutchinson enthusiastically reviews the 
poems in this volume, referring incidentally to the influence 
of Browning on Robinson. So much is true. But then he 
continues: “But Nicodemus . .. shows how far Robinson has 
outstripped his master.” Here I part company with him. 
Much as I admire Robinson, I still think the elder poet his 
superior in emotional beauty and dramatic power. I don’t 
mean always, of course. Robinson is frequently the equal 
of Browning. Let anyone who loves the blank verse mono- 
logue read first Toussaint L’Ouverture, and then Brown- 
ing’s Andrea del Sarto. I choose these two because they are 
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of almost the same length, and because the speaker in each 
is a defeated man. Both are strongly moving poems, but 
the second, familiar as it is to me, still grips me more 
powerfully. 

This business of comparing poets is, of course, as some 
of my east Texas friends would say, a “sorry” pastime. 
Why not accept Browning’s own words: “‘No good supplants 
a good, Nor beauty undoes beauty.’”’ Both poets are fine; 
both deserve a larger audience; both have delved deeply 
into the obscure recesses of the human heart and brought up 
rich treasure. Is that not enough? 

GEORGE ST. CLAIR. 


The Fountain—Charles Morgan—Alfred Knopf—$2.50. 

The best critics have hailed The Fountain with such 
great praise that one feels like a non-conformist indeed to 
point out the weaknesses of Mr. Morgan’s venture into 
psychological study. 

The basic idea that Mr. Morgan undoubtedly had in 
mind in writing The Fountain is excellent, and perhaps for 
the first time in the history of the human race, timely. Most 
thinking people are coming to recognize the importance to 
the individual of the inner self, the ego, what you will. It 
does not matter by what name we call that inner concious- 
ness of individual self. There is a more universal and more 
thoughtful seeking after that inner solitude than one would 
think. The number of intellectuals who are interesting 
themselves in the study of theosophy and its kindred move- 
ments is only a slight indication of the great number of 
people who are seeking alone and each in his own way for 
the same thing that was the goal of Lewis Alison, the cen- 
tral figure in The Fountain. 

So far as we know this is the first novel that has 
attempted to deal with that actual inner life that exists, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, within each of us. Even such 
deep-seeing writers as James Joyce and those who have imi- 


?. From Balaustion’s Adventure. 
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tated his stream-of-consciousness method in Ulysses, carry 
the mind only through the thought processes induced by the 
outward life—outward looking thought, never inward look- 
ing. The Fountain then, is certainly a book that should 
have been written. But Mr. Morgan does not quite accom- 
plish his purpose. 

The first part of the book—perhaps the first fourth— 
is splendid. Lewis Alison is one of a group of British offi- 
cers interned in Holland for the duration of the war. He 
enters the fortress prison with a sense of exaltation. Here 
is the opportunity he has wanted for years—to escape from 
daily living and turn his mind to contemplation and the 
study of the inner life. Through no volition of his own he 
has been released from the demands of his business in Lon- 
don, and then from the duty of fighting for his country. 
What better place than prison for the solitude of contem- 
plation and the writing of his history of the Contemplative 
Life. One feels the importance of Alison’s search into his 
own being, the thoughtful reconciliation of his own outward 
life with his innermost self. One recognizes that urge to 
solitude which each of us must have for contemplation, but 
recognizes too the necessity for contact with living; and 
we are prepared to go with Alison through his test of being 
thrown back into life, just when he has begun to find the 
inner stillness of complete self-understanding. 

Then the story begins to open up. The interned men 
are given permanent parole, but must of course remain in 
Holland. Allison accepts an invitation to live and study at 
Enkendaal, the estate of Baron van Leyden. Here he finds 
Julie and falls in love. We read on hopefully—now we shall 
find the effect of this pull of outward experiences against 
his inward living. This is the problem of everyone—to live 
largely and without self concentration, and yet not lose 
that consciousness of Being, that inner solitude that is each 
man’s peace. But suddenly The Fountain is merely a love 
story. 
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The love of Julie and Alison, with the problems that it 
raises, the life of the huge Dutch estate, and the people who 
make that life overshadow Alison’s psychological adventure. 
One feels that the purpose of the book might not be so com- 
pletely lost if one were not asked to dip into the minds of 
all the other characters. They are interesting characters 
—Mr. Morgan is excellent at characterization—and, of 
course, to know them well we must know their minds. But 
for the purpose of The Fountain we are not interested in the 
more private lives of these other characters—only in how 
they appear to Alison, in what they do and how that doing 
may affect Alison. But we are not permitted this last 
knowledge. Except for philosophical discussions between 
Alison and Narwitz we have no more light on the result of 
Alison’s study, and nothing of the effect on his inner life of 
the events of the story. 

Indeed, in the last half of the book we almost lose Ali- 
son in the strength of other characters. The stolid, conven- 
tional van Leyden draws new interest to himself with every 
chapter, and the strongest character in the book is Julie’s 
husband, the war-shattered von Narwitz—until the concep- 
tion we have formed of his unusual mind and his deep phil- 
osophy are spoiled by a slump into cheap melodrama in his 
death scene, the weakest spot in the book. Even the shal- 
low, selfish Julie, with her allure for men, beauty and femi- 
ninity seeming to be her only assets, the ambitious Baroness 
and the neurotic Sophie are at times more important in the 
story than Alison. 

And so Alison’s quest for the inner stillness, and our 
own study of the psychological life of Alison are lost. It is 
a rather nice love story, if one is in the mood to read a 
love story ; but somehow that is not what one expects when 
one begins The Fountain. 

PATRICIA Ross. 
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Flaming Arrow’s People—James Paytiamo—Duffield and Green— 
$2.50. 


Interpreting the Indian in poem and song and story is 
a form of American literature which has been growing 
rapidly more popular of late. From the highly sentimental- 
ized romantic Indian of Marah Ellis Ryan, to the modern 
psychological hero, whose story hinges on sex, in Oliver La 
Farge’s Laughing Boy, every sort of writer has undertaken 
to show what the Indian thinks and feels, how life looks to 
the Indian. 

Every one of these books gives me the feeling that the 
white man is making a white hero in a brown skin, giving 
the Indian feelings which a white man would have in such 
a situation as the white man creates. All the white authors 
can do, apparently, is to study what the Indian does, as La 
Farge studied faithfully and well the habits and ceremo- 
nies and customs of the Navajo, and then write a book 
whose versimilitude depends upon the accuracy of his ob- 
servation of externals. What an Indian would really think 
about his problems, what he feels about his religion, what 
he would do in a situation involving, say, his relations to his 
wife, seems forever to elude the writer. 

In this case, it has always seemed to me that our only 
hope of understanding the Indian is in discovering a thor- 
oughly articulate Indian who will show us, in our language 
and in symbols adapted to our psychology what the Indian 
really is. Such a person would have to be an Indian who 
had lived among his own people long enough to be thor- 
oughly embued in the tribal ideas if not completely trained 
in the tribal ritual. He should then have been educated in 
the white man’s schools well enough to write. 

Maybe a beginning toward this interpretation is made 
in James Paytiamo’s Flaming Arrow’s People. However 
simple his book is, and it is simple to a point which makes 
it practically a child’s book, it is still the word of an Indian 
telling of himself and of his own people. The book is writ- 
ten with such an artlessness that one wonders if a graduate 
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of Haskell could really have done it without clever coaching. 
The diction is simple, and what is told is so trivial that one 
is quite sure the Acoma old men will not be offended. No 
secrets are revealed, or even hinted at. But the book is an 
interesting account of many of the ordinary affairs of 
pueblo life. The naming of a baby, the business of sheep 
herding, the initiation of boys, the manner of the hunt, the 
yearly picnic to gather pifions. Every chapter is interesting 
in itself, and the whole makes one of the first books of its 
kind. 
ERNA FERGUSSON. 


Juniper Hill—Marian Winnek—Bobbs-Merrill—$2.00. 


Juniper Hill, the first novel of Marian Winnek, who has 
transplanted herself from New England to New Mexico, is 
remarkable in two respects: as a first book and in the dis- 
crimination shown in New England characterizations. This 
insight into New England character is without doubt the 
result of Miss Winnek’s perspective upon the people who 
lived about her in her early youth, gained from being trans- 
planted into an entirely different environment—that of the 
Southwest. 

The characters of this sturdy New England family, 
with its clash of individual wills and temperaments, live 
with one in memory long after the book has been read, like 
the people in Jalna and The Forsyte Saga. 

Though there is no definite plot to the story, the fund 
of detail recorded from an objective point-of-view gives 
vitality and life that is truly remarkable in a first novel, a 
novel which one feels sure will hold a first rank position in 
the important stories of American folk of the 1890’s— 
books which might be called the “regional” studies of 
American life. Seeming too natural and real to have been 
invented Juniper Hill must portray much that is autobi- 
ographic, or at least experiences very close to the author’s 
life. 
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The two chief characters to me are Elisha Priest and 
his granddaughter, Marguerite Hayden. Old Elisha, the 
patriarchial head of the big New England family, finds it 
difficult to instill his strict principles of life into the younger 
generations; but to the end, he holds together the family by 
his strong will and iron determination, which had also 
amassed him a fortune as fortunes were considered in the 
nineties. There is much of pathos in the life of little over- 
religious Marguerite, whose mother, Eugenia, has brought 
disgrace by her divorce and remarriage, and who has 
neither sympathy nor understanding for the lonely little 
daughter. 

ELIZABETH WILLIS DEHUFF. 
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Contributors to This Issue 


JAMES P. THRELKELD is a lover of books and the history which goes 
into them, whether it is of people or of places. He is a reviewer 
and lecturer, and one who is perennially interested in the facts of 
the Southwest. That he lives in Albuquerque and is the owner of 
= New Mexico Book Store are data of an entirely secondary 
nature. 


TELFAIR HENDON is an instructor in the English Department of the 
University of New Mexico. With this issue of the QUARTERLY he 
mes Assistant Editor. We welcome him to the trials and bur- 

dens of his position. He studies and teaches American Literature. 


Dr. Georce St. Cian, who has been absent from the QUARTERLY for 
an edition or two, returns to its pages with a sonnet. QUARTERLY 
readers know that he is head of the English Department of the 
University of New Mexico and the author of a number of success- 
ful plays. 

ELIZABETH WILLIS DeHurr is one of the outstanding writers of this 
state. Her books preserve the folk lore of the pueblos in the 
Southwest from Taos to Hotevilla. In addition to knowing the 
stories of the Indians, Mrs. DeHuff knows the Indians too. She 
has written many stories which show the Indian as a personality 
quite as rich in literary possibilities as any other group of people. 
Books which she has published include Tay Tay’s Tales, Tay Tay’s 
Memories, and Five Little Katchinas. 

Georce Hoop is a Navajo who studies at the University of New Mexico. 

FRANK D. REEVE is not new to this magazine. He has appeared 
before, discussing topics related to the fields of history, which he 
teaches at the University of New Mexico. 

J. B. MoNnTGOMERY-McGovERN is an anthropologist and a poet. She is 
the author of Among the Head-Hunters of Formosa and Butter- 
flies of Taiwan and Other Fantasies. She has contributed to 
numerous journals of both scientific and literary interest. 

JULIA KELEHER, instructor of English at the University of New Mex- 
ico, has made a special study of the life and work of Emily Dick- 
inson. 

CaRoL EGLAND is a teacher in the Senior high school of Albert Lea, 
Minnesota, but she finds time to contribute poetry to Iowa’s 
Kinnikinnick and Montana’s The Frontier. She acknowledges the 
poetic inspiration of Edwin Ford Piper, of the University of Iowa. 
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